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In  respofise  to  tJie  nnsJies  of  several  of  my  husband'' s 
dearest  friends^  I  had  decided  to  print  for  them  and 
for  ourselves  his  later  verses,  with  the  Sermon  and 
the  four  Addresses,  almost  all  of  which  he  had  written 
si?tce  the  little  volume  of  his  earlier  Verses  was 
privately  printed  i?i  1 89 1 . 

But  then  I  was  appealed  to  by  others  of  his  friends^ 
who  begged  that  the  Verses  might  be  more  widely 
circulated.  I  hesitated  in  my  answer— for  the  Verses 
were  largely  written  for  his  "  Home^''  a?td  certai?ily 
with  710  idea  of  publication.  Aiid  I  was  jealous  of  the 
possible  criticism  which  they  might  encounter  iti  con- 
sequence. 

However,  as  the  wisJi  for  them  was  strongly 
expressed,  and  as  I  can  only  feel  pride  and  thank- 
fulness for  their  high  ideals  and  for  their  tender  Iotc, 
I  have  decided  to  send  them  from  the  privacy  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  guarded,  cor,fdent 
that  his  friends  will  U7iderstand  my  reason  for  giving 
them  a  rather  wider  publicity  tlian  I  had  myself  ever 
intended. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  left  his  father's 
and  his  01V71  earlier  Verses — '■'■  Seria  cum  Nugis'^  —  as 
they  we7'e  put  together  by  hit/i.  A7id  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  let  the  later  Verses  follow  in  chronological 
order. 

A.  I.  H. 
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SERIA  CUM   NUGIS 


To  H.  E.  E.  H.     A  dedication       : :         : : 

MY  little  king  with  the  golden  crown, 
I  bring  this  gift  to  your  baby-throne  ; 
<■      The  words  within  were  written  down 
Before  your  infant  life  was  known. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  try  to  guess 
What  we  were  like  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 

Poetry  is  the  Spirit's  dress, 

This  was  the  dress  our  spirits  wore. 

Here  you  may  find  the  hopes  and  dreams 
That  filled  our  thoughts  in  other  times  ; 

Cloud-shadows  crossed  with  sunny  gleams, 
Life- pictures,  framed  in  beaded  rhymes. 

Keep  them,  and  read  them  for  the  sake 
Part  of  your  grandsire,  part  of  me  : 

God  grant  you  live  some  day  to  make 
As  good  a  man  and  true  as  he  ! 


E.   W.   H. 


Harrow,  1891. 


SERIA  CUM   NUGIS 

Hope  and  Memory         : :         : :         : :         : : 

'T^'WO  Sisters  are  there — ever  year  by  year, 
-'■       Companions  true  and  dear 
To  meek  and  thoughtful  hearts  :— Fair  Hope  is  cne 

With  voice  of  merry  tone, 
With  footstep  light  and  eye  of  sparkling  glance  : 

The  other  is  perchance 
E'en  somewhat  lovelier,  but  less  full  of  glee 

— Her  name  is  Memory. 

She  wanders  near  me  chanting  plaintive  lays — 

Of  bygone  scenes  and  days — 
And,  when  I  turn  and  meet  her  thoughtful  eye. 

She  tells  me  mournfully 
Of  soft  low  gurgling  brooks,  and  glistening  flowers. 

And  childhood's  sunny  hours  ; 
And  then,  with  tears  and  melancholy  tone. 

She  tells  me  they  are  gone. 

Hope  gently  chides  her— bids  me  not  to  cast 

My  eyes  upon  the  past  ; 
Cheering  me  thus,  she  leads  me  by  the  hand 

To  view  her  own  fair  land  ; 
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And  soon  I  see  where  many  pleasures  meet, 

Some  close  before  my  feet, 
And  some,  seen  dimly  through  the  distant  haze, 

Grow  brighter  as  I  gaze. 

Oh  !  both  refresh  me  ;  yet  not  only  so — 

They  teach  where'er  I  go. 
One  tells  of  follies  past,  and  one  is  given 

To  talk  to  me  of  Heaven. 
And  thus  I  cling  to  both. — Soft  Memory, 

All  pensive  tho'  she  be, 
Shall  bide  a  comrade  cherished  to  the  end, 

But  Hope  shall  be  my  friend. 

J.  S.  H. 

Winter  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

A  Sonnet 

TT  is  a  wild  exhilarating  time 

-*■     When  Winter  leaves  his  northern  solitude 

To  waste  and  conquer — while  the  storm  and  flood 

Are  ringing  forth  their  myriad-voicfed  chime  : 

Pale  Autumn  trembles  at  the  sound  sublime. 
Yields  his  dull  empire  o'er  the  faded  wood, 
And  shrinks  away  in  thin  decrepitude. 

What  hath  old  age  to  do  with  manhood's  prime  ? 

Oh,  listen  how  the  wind  is  pealing  far 
His  spiritual  music — echoing  loud 
That  valiant  Winter  to  his  own  hath  come  ! 
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And  see  around  that  cold  triumphant  car 
The  faint  leaves  hurried  on— a  shadowy  crowd 
Of  spectral  captives  from  a  sunny  home  ! 

J.  S.  H. 


Craven  Bank        : :         : :         :  "•         '•'■         '•'• 
A  Wordsworthian  Dream 

^EAR  Tom,  I  had  a  dream  last  night, 
-It  was  a  waking  dream. 
Of  a  mossy  hill,  and  daisies  bright 
Above  a  noisy  stream. 
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The  timid  sheep  were  scared  away, 

And  scampered  to  and  fro  ; 
And  voices,  as  of  boys  at  play, 

Came  from  the  field  below. 

Such  dreams  come  often  o'er  my  brain 
When  all  beside  are  sleeping  ; 

Softly  they  come  and  go  again, 
But  leave  me  almost  weeping  ! 

J.  S.  H. 

Daffodils  at  Sea    : :         : :         : :         '■'•         '•'■         '■'■ 

FAIR  Daffodils  I  took  across  the  western  sea  away. 
To  cheer  my  lonely  cabin,  and  to  talk  to  me  of 
home : 
Not  double  daffodils  I  took,  but  single— freshly  come 
From  wintry  village  fields.     I  hate  the  dowager  dis- 
play, 
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Spoiling  sweet  nature's  charm,  that  with  a  bold  and 

stately  stare 
Arrays  in  artificial  pomp  the  fashionable  square. 

Not  for  me  only  were  those  flowers.     I  marked  where 

children  clung, 
Warm   and   close-pressed,  around  a  mother  seeking 

distant  lands. 
One  flower  I  chose  apart  and  placed  in  tiny  baby 

hands, 
When  soon  its  beauty  lay  in  fragments,  on  the  wet 

deck  flung. 
Dear  child  !  she   only  broke  her  latest  toy.     What 

should  she  know 
Of  hopes  and  memories  that  in  those  yellow  petals 

grow  ? 

And  one  I  gave  to  a  tearful,  lonely  woman,  worn  and 

spent 
With  care  and  sorrow.     So   I  thought  :  and  when  I 

next  passed  by, 
She  held  it  tenderly,  and  watched  it  with  a  serious 

eye, 
As  loth  that  it  should  fade.    Perchance  her  quickened 

fancy  went. 
Where  once  her  footsteps  strayed  afar,  by  mountain 

stream  and  glen, 
And  copse  and  neighbour-cottages,  she  will  not  see 

again. 
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Fair  daffodils  !  what  power  lives  for  us  in  your  gentle 

mood ! 
Sure  promise  of  bright  spring  across  the  changeful 

stormy  ways  : 
Lessons  of  quiet  love,  that  bind  our  last  and  earliest 

days  : 
Of  patience,  and  of  humble  hope  to  be  not  great  but 

good. 
Then  let  me  learn  what  ye  would  teach,  here  calmly 

by  my  side, 
In  pensive   dignity   and  grace   and  modest  queenly 

pride. 

J.  S.  H. 


To  the  Swallow 


ITHERWARD  !  hitherward  !  wherefore  delay  ? 


1_J 

-*•  ■*■         Vainly  we 


Look  for  thee 

Day  after  day. 

Spring  has  invited  her  guests,  and  they  all 
(Were  not  you 
Bidden  too  ?) 

Come  at  her  call. 

The  buttercup  sighs  for  you  out  in  the  grass, 
And  misses 
The  kisses 

You  give  as  you  pass. 

Come  and  stay  longer,  flit  while  you  may 
Round  the  pool 
Where  'tis  cool 

All  through  the  day. 

Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  deserted  we  seem 
When  you  are 
Fled  afar, 

Fled  like  a  dream  ! 

The  eaves  are  so  silent,  the  meadows  so  dull. 
And  even 
The  heaven 

Is  cheerless  and  null. 
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There  is  welcome  and  warmth  in  the  winter  sun  ; 
Wherefore  go 
When  you  know 

Summer  is  done? 

Thou  art  not  the  fairest  in  feather  or  voice, 
Nor  can  I 
Tell  thee  why 

Thou  art  my  choice  ; 

Save  that  I  pray  that  my  spirit  may  be 
Light  of  wing 
Through  this  spring, 
Swallow,  like  thee  ! 


The  Spirit  of  Space         ::         ::         ::         ::         •' 
>00R  man  !  that  gazest  through  this  empty  night, 


P' 


Wouldst  know  my  name, 

And  who  I  am 
That  blind  with  veils  of  nothingness  thy  sight  ? 
That  stand  between  thee  and  thy  first  desire 

To  span  the  space 

Of  time  and  place, 
And  reach  above  and  round  thee  high  and  higher —  J 

To  guess  the  darkling  riddle  of  thy  birth, 

And  learn  to  see 

What  ye  shall  be 
Now  tiny  atoms  on  a  tiny  earth  ! 
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I  wander  through  my  boundless  realms  alone, 

By  many  an  earth 

Of  fairer  worth, 
Splendour  and  beauty  brighter  than  thine  own  ; 
And  on  some  flying  cloud  I  rest  and  gaze, 

On  hills  and  trees, 

And  sunlit  seas. 
Whose  billows  tremble  in  a  purple  haze. 
Oft,  too,  I  listen,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

As,  loud  and  clear 

From  sphere  to  sphere, 
"Wild  waves  of  music  break  and  die  away. 

The  storms  sweep  by  me  in  my  vast  abode, 

And  soft  and  light 

I  hear  at  night 
The  wings  of  angels  and  the  feet  of  God  ! 
Ye  marvel  —but  ye  could  not  deem  that  I 

Were  not,  or  think 

There  were  some  brink. 
Some  canopy  or  coping  to  the  sky. 
I  know  nor  bourne  of  time  nor  bound  of  place  ; 

Eternity 

Is  time  for  me, 
The  Spirit  of  illimitable  space  ! 


The  Force  of  Change      : :         : :         : :         : : 

IT  is  dawn, 
And  the  white  clouds  he 
In  the  sky, 
And  their  shadows  are  on  the  lawn. 

All  is  still, 
There  is  sleep  in  the  breeze, 

And  the  trees 
Are  asleep  with  the  kine  on  the  hill. 

Yet  I  thought 
That  the  dawn  was  fair, 

Too  fair 
For  a  world  that  would  come  to  naught. 

It  is  night. 
There's  a  patter  of  rain 

On  the  pane. 
And  the  wind  is  abroad  in  his  might. 

And  the  flower 
Is  dashed  in  the  dell. 

And  the  bell 
Is  rung  by  the  gust  in  the  tower. 

Yet  it  seemed, 
As  the  night-wrack  swirled, 

That  the  world 
Was  not  all  so  ill  as  I  deemed. 
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The  Song  of  the  Thrush  : :         : :         : : 

T  STAND  and  call 

■■■         On  the  elm-tree  tall, 

Shine  or  shadow,  I  care  not  at  all. 
When  March  is  merry  with  winds,  and  when 
The  woods  are  yellow,  and  brown  again. 

I  call  the  sun 

Ere  the  day's  begun. 
When  out  in  the  twilight,  grey  and  dun, 
Tine  trees  like  witches  fling  on  high 
Their  black  lean  arms  against  the  sky. 

And  the  sun  awakes. 

And  a  proud  glance  takes 
At  his  strong  glad  face  in  the  shining  lakes. 
And  vane  and  gable,  and  red  roof-tiles, 

Barn  and  steeple,  and  thatch  and  byre. 

Rise  from  the  white  mists  over  the  shire, 

Touched  with  splendour  and  topt  with  fire. 

And  everything  anear,  afar. 

From  the  spray  that  leaps  on  the  shingle -bar 

To  the  limestone  crag  on  the  top  of  the  scar, 
Is  bright  with  his  beauty  for  miles  and  miles  ! 

And  I  call  the  flowers, 

The  baby  flowers 
In  their  mossy  cradles  and  fairy  bowers, 
For  I  know  their  haunts,  and  I  pry  and  peep 
By  coppice  and  burn  where  they  love  to  sleep. 
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And  the  flowers  arise 
With  a  shy  surprise, 

And  look  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  skies  ; 

And  the  celandines  burn  like  a  sunny  gleam 

Spilt  through  the  oak-boughs  on  to  the  grass, 
And  the  snowdrop  stands  as  a  country  lass 
Stands,  when  her  sweetheart  is  going  to  pass  ; 
And  the  primrose  watches  with  serious  eye 
The  waters  below  her,  and  wonders  why 
She  cannot  follow  them  hurrying  by. 

And  marvels  if  everything  is  not  a  dream. 

And  my  song  I  pour 
To  man  before 

Lordly  portal  and  lowly  door. 
When  the  morning  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee, 
And  light  comes  laughing  o'er  lawn  and  lea. 
But,  alas,  in  vain, 
I  waste  my  strain 
On  soulless  slumber  and  cold  disdain  ! 
Oh,  he  cannot  know,  for  he  does  not  see 
How  very  near  this  world  of  ours 
God  showeth  Himself  in  the  twilight  hours. 
In  the  morning  clouds,  and  the  opening  flowers, 
When  the  last  star  faintly  is  fading  away, 
And  the  rabbit  is  out  in  the  bracken  at  play. 
And  the  old  rook  caws  as  the  beech-boughs 
sway, 
And  I  pour  my  song  from  the  tall  elm-tree. 
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New  Year's  Eve    : :         : :    .     : :         : :         : : 

ONLY  a  year  ago  ! 
And,  Frank,  you  remember  how 
We  sat,  as  we're  sitting  now, 
And  the  fire  was  low. 

And  all  the  room  was  dark 
Behind  us,  table  and  chair, 

Save  when  a  restless  spark 
Leapt  from  the  embers  there  ; 
And  the  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  stair 
;'  Or  a  creak  on  the  landing  floor 

Was  all  we  heard — no  more. 

For  the  bells  in  the  minster-tower 
Had  ended  their  mufifled  chime, 
And  we  watched  through  the  solemn  time 

Before  the  strike  of  the  hour. 

How  long  it  seemed,  as  with  breath 

Bated,  and  straining  ear. 

We  sat  as  still  as  death — 

So  still  we  seemed  to  hear 

The  wings  of  the  flying  year 
Beat  as  they  sped  apace 
Above  through  the  night  and  space. 

How  fast  the  years  go  by  ! 

We  are  sitting  here  again, 

As  we  sat  together  then, 
To  see  the  old  year  die. 
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Hark  !  how  the  wind  outside 
In  the  garden  among  the  trees 

Sighs  like  a  rising  tide 
Of  far-off  falHng  seas  : 
And  blown  on  the  fitful  breeze 

The  roll  of  muffled  bells 

Swells,  and  sinks,  and  swells. 

There,  they  have  stopped  at  last  ! 

And  all  the  air  is  dumb, 

And  wizard  memories  come 
To  conjure  up  the  past. 

The  ghost  of  days  gone  by 
In  well-known  shape  appears 

To  rise  before  my  eye- 
Dead  sorrows,  joys  and  tears, 
Old  triumphs,  hopes  and  fears. 

Long  buried  sins  and  pain — 

I  see  them  all  again. 

These  moments  leave  us  space 
To  slip  aside  from  the  crowd, 
Where  the  race  is  hot  and  loud, 

To  meet  self  face  to  face  : 

They  give  us  time  to  whet 

Our  wills,  and  rear  a  heap 
Of  aims  we  soon  upset, 

And  vows  we  cannot  keep 

And  know  we  cannot  keep. 
How  eagerly  we  weave 
This  hollow  make-believe  ! 
14 


Yet  if  it  were  not  thus, 

We  should  ahnost  die  of  despair  ; 

So  let  the  illusion  fair 
Stay  and  encourage  us. 

Whenever  we  will  what  is  good, 
We  are  better  because  we  will'd  ; 

And  there's  worth  in  an  honest  would, 
Although  it  is  not  fulfilled. 
We  throw  down  what  we  build  ; 

Still,  if  the  stones  remain, 

It  was  not  all  in  vain. 

But  listen  !  the  bells  ring  out 
To  usher  in  the  year. 
Farewell  to  sordid  fear  I 
Farewell  to  craven  doubt  ! 
How  easy  seems  it  now 
(Bells  touch  one's  blood  with  flame) 

To  compass  every  vow 
And  realize  each  aim  ! 
But  will  it  be  the  same 

By  to-morrow  morning's  light  ? 
Ah  !  ask  not  that— good-night  1 
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To-day  and  To-morrow  : :         : :         :  : 

KNOW  not  why. 
When  thou  art  by, 
I  love  thee,  but  I  love  thee  not  so  deeply  ; 
But  when  thou'rt  gone. 
And  I'm  alone, 
I  marvel  that  I  held  thee  then  so  cheaply. 
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Thy  mien,  thy  walk, 

Thy  smile  and  talk, 
In  fruitless  thought  I  picture  and  remember, 

As  well  I  might 

Recall  the  light 
Of  June  amid  the  darkness  of  December. 

Ah !  cruel  fate, 

That  all  too  late 
We  learn  the  golden  value  of  our  pleasure 

That  it  must  go 

Before  we  know 
How  passing  sweet  it  is  to  have  our  treasure  1 

Perverse  are  we. 

Too  blind  to  see 
That  idle  memories  only  lead  to  sorrow  ; 

Enjoy  to-day 

While  yet  you  may  ; 
Why  wait  until  to-day  becomes  to-morrow  ? 


Night  and  Morning         : :         : :         : :         : :         : : 

Vy/AS  it  a  lie  that  they  told  me  ? 
^^  Was  it  a  pitiless  hoax  ? 

A  sop  of  my  soul,  and  its  longing 
Only  to  cozen  and  coax  ? 
And  a  voice  came  down  through  the  night  and  rain, 
"  They  lied  :  thou  hast  trusted  in  vain." 
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What  of  the  grave  and  its  conquest  ? 

Of  death  and  the  loss  of  its  sting? 
Was  it  only  the  brag  of  a  madman, 

Who  believed  an  impossible  thing  ? 
And  the  same  voice  spoke,  as  the  voice  of  a  ghost, 

"  It  was  but  a  madman's  boast." 


Then  am  I  the  slave  of  my  senses  ? 

Is  my  soul  a  serf  without  rights  ? 
Are  feeding,  and  breeding,  and  sleepmg, 
^J'JVIy  first  and  truest  delights? 
And  the  cruel  answer  stabbed  me  afresh, 

"  Thou  art  but  the  serf  of  thy  flesh." 


Is  it  all  for  nought,  then,  I  travail, 

That  I  long  for  leisure  from  sin. 
That  I  thirst  for  the  Pure  and  the  Perfect, 

And  feel  like  a  god  within  ? 
And  the  voice  replied  to  my  passionate  thought, 

"  Thy  travail  and  longing  is  nought." 


Must  I  vanish  offhand  into  darkness, 
Blown  out  with  a  breath  like  a  lamp  ? 

Have  I  nought  in  the  distance  to  live  for. 
Save  rotting  in  darkness  and  damp  ? 

And  the  answer  came  with  a  mocking  hiss, 
"  Thou  hast  nothing  to  live  for  save  this." 
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Then  I  boued  my  head  hi  anguish, 

Folding  my  face  in  my  hands  ; 
And  I  shuddered  as  one  that  sinketh 

In  the  ckitch  of  quaking  sands. 
And  I  stared,  as  I  clenched  my  fingers  tight. 

Out  through  the  blank,  black  night. 

For  life  was  shorn  of  its  meaning. 

And  I  cried,  "  O  God  is  it  so  ? 
Utter  the  truth  though  it  slay  me  ; 

Utter  it,  yes  or  no  ! " 
But  I  heard  no  answer  to  heal  my  pain, 

Save  the  bluster  of  wind  and  rain. 

But  behold,  as  I  sat  in  my  sorrow, 

A  quick  ray  shot  from  the  east, 
Another,  and  then  another, 

And  I  knew  that  the  night  had  ceased. 
And  the  dark  clouds  rolled  away  to  the  west 

As  the  great  sun  rose  from  his  rest. 

Love,  Sing  Me  a  Song   : :         : :         : :         : :         : : 

LOVE,  smg  me  a  song 
While  the  quiet  evening  dies. 
And  the  ruddy  ember-glows, 
Like  flickering  lights,  disclose 
The  dreams  that  hover  and  wait  in  your  wonderful 
eyes, 

Love,  sing  me  a  song. 
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Love,  what  shall  I  sing  ? 
Of  the  golden  hours  behind, 

When  day  by  day  might  prove 
Full  fraught  with  treasure  trove. 
And  we  were  careless  and  free  as  the  roving  wind. 
Love,  what  shall  I  sing  ? 


Love,  sing  me  a  song. 
Not  of  the  vanished  years, 
Not  of  the  past  again  ; 
,''.    That  were  idle  and  vain. 
The  past  is  over  for  ever — its  joys  and  fears  ! 

Love,  sing  me  a  song. 


Love,  what  shall  I  sing? 
Of  the  unknown  days  in  front, 

Of  hopes  that  cheer  and  ner\e. 
Of  high  desires  that  serve 
To  brace  our  wills  the  firmer  to  face  the  brunt. 
Love,  what  shall  I  sing  ? 


Love,  sing  me  a  song. 
Peace,  patience  awhile, 
Let  us  awhile  forget 
The  boding  worry  and  fret, 
The  darkling  journey  ahead,  and  the  mile  on  mile. 
Love,  sing  me  a  song. 
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Ere  the  quiet  evening  die, 

Of  these  gracious,  priceless  hours. 
While  yet  we  call  them  ours. 

And  we  are  all  to  each  other,  you  and  I. 
Love,  sing  me  a  song. 


Minutes        ::  ::  ::  ::  ::         : 

OH,  the  wonder  of  our  life, 
Pain  and  pleasure,  rest  and  strife 
Mystery  of  mysteries, 
Set  'twixt  two  eternities  ! 

Lo,  the  minutes  come  and  go. 
Quick  as  sparks,  and  perish  so. 
Flash  from  darkness  into  light, 
Flash  and  vanish  into  night. 

With  an  import  grand  and  strange 
Are  they  fraught  in  ceaseless  change 
As  they  post  away,  each  one 
Stands  eternally  alone. 

This  scene,  more  fair  than  words  can  say, 
I  gaze  upon,  and  go  my  way 
I  turn,  another  glance  to  claim  : 
Something  is  changed,  'tis  not  the  same. 
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The  purple  flush  on  yonder  fell, 
The  tinkle  of  that  cattle-bell, 
Came,  and  have  never  come  before, 
Go,  and  are  gone  for  evermore. 

Our  life  is  held  as  with  a  vice. 
We  cannot  do  the  same  thing  twice  ; 
Once  we  may,  but  not  again. 
Only  memories  remain. 

What  if  memories  vanish  too. 
And  the  past  be  lost  to  view  ; 
Is  it  all  for  nought  that  I 
Heard,  and  saw,  and  hurried  by  ? 

Where  are  childhood's  merry  hours. 
Bright  with  sunshine,  crossed  with  showers  ? 
Are  they  dead,  and  can  they  never 
Come  again  to  life  for  ever  ? 

No — 'tis  false,  I  surely  trow  ; 
Though  awhile  they  vanish  now, 
Every  vision,  deed,  and  thought, 
Was  not  born  to  come  to  nought  ! 

Will  the  past  then  come  again. 
Rest  and  pleasure,  strife  and  pain. 
All  the  heaven  and  all  the  hell  ? 
Ah  !  we  know  not  :  God  can  tell. 

Monte  Generoso,  1878. 
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The  Light  and  the  Air     : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

VVTHAT  are  these  presences  hitherward  borne, 
^^       These  that  approach  from  the  gates  of  the 
morn, 
This  with  the  wings  of  victorious  grace, 
This  with  the  hght  of  a  god  in  his  face  ? 
Lo  !  they  are  come  in  the  hour  of  our  need, 
Shining  ambassadors  posting  with  speed. 
What  are  their  tidings,  and  who  is  their  king  ? 
Glad  their  evangel,  their  lord  is  the  spring. 
Hark  to  the  news  they  proclaim  through  the  land. 
Rejoice  ye,  rejoice,  for  the  king  is  at  hand. 
Over  the  wilderness,  over  the  wave. 
Over  the  hovel  of  beggar  and  slave. 
Swift  from  the  lands  where  the  sun  hath  his  home, 
Swifter  than  eyesight  can  follow,  we  come. 
Prisoners  of  winter,  your  manacles  break. 
Sleepers,  arise  from  your  slumbers  and  wake  ! 
And  all  that  behold  them  at  sound  of  their  voice, 
Look  up  at  their  passing,  give  ear  and  rejoice. 
The  flower  in  the  dingle,  the  elm  on  the  slope. 
Are  stirred  to  the  core  with  renewal  and  hope. 
The  kine  in  the  meadow,  the  lark  in  the  sky, 
The  chorus  of  brooks  in  the  valley  reply. 
And  men,  that  were  bowed  with  oppression  and  pain, 
Look  up  from  the  earth,  and  are  lightened  again, 
And  big  with  a  rapture  they  scarce  can  control. 
Sweeping  tumultuous  over  the  soul. 
Break  forth  in  a  p;ean  that  melts  into  prayer, 
"Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  Light  and  the  Air  !  " 
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Toledo 


ALAS  for  Toledo,  her  glory  is  fled  1 
She  sitteth  forsaken, 
And  fortune  hath  taken 

The  crown  from  her  head. 


Alas  for  Toledo  I 
The  Tagus  rolls  round  her  with  murmurs  of  infinite 

woe  ; 
The  winds  of  the  desert  sweep  o'er  her,  and  wail  as 

they  go, 
"  Toledo  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  her  glory  is  low." 


Alas  for  Toledo  ! 
Ah  I  where  are  the  puissant   achievements  of  mitre 

and  sword, 
When  her  chivalry  rode  from  her  gates  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord, 
And  fought  unto  death  for  the  faith  with  the  infidel 

horde  ? 

Alas  for  Toledo  ! 
Ah  !  where  is  the  gold  of  the  Hebrews  that  made  her 

so  fair 
With    prodigal    grandeur   of  palace   and   temple   of 

prayer  ? 
Her  temples  are  ruined  and  rifled,  her  palaces  bare, 
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Alas   or  Toledo  ! 
Ah  I  where  is  the  terrible  magic  of  rapier  and  blade, 
Her  armour  of  proof,  and  her  bucklers  with  treasure 

inlaid  ? 
The  nations  have  published  her  secret,  and    stolen 

her  trade. 

Alas  for  Toledo  I 
Her  ramparts  are  broken,  her  mitre  is  mocked,  and 

the  street 
That  rung  with  the  neigh  of  the  charger,  and  stamp 

of  his  feet. 
Is  loud  with  the  jargon  of  vendors  that  higgle  and 

cheat. 

Alas  for  Toledo  ! 
The  wanderer  passeth  astonied  at  what  he  hath  seen, 
Amazed  at  the  squalor  that  is,  and  the  pomp  that  hath 

been. 
Beholding   her   beggar  and   widow  that  erst   was   a 

cjueen. 

Alas  for  Toledo,  her  glory  is  fled  ! 
She  sitteth  forsaken, 
And  fortune  hath  taken 

The  crown  from  her  head. 

Toledo,  1882. 
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SONNETS 

Spring  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :         ; ; 

TV/INTER  at  length  has  said  his  gruff  good-bye  ; 

^^       I  feel  the  first  wai-m  touches  of  the  sun, 
As  of  a  loving  hand  when  work  is  done  : 
I  hear  the  first  lark's  anthem  in  the  sky, 
;'  I  watch  the  great  white  clouds  go  flying  by, 

I  note  the  flowers,  awaking  one  by  one. 

And  soft  airs  whisper,  "  Summer  is  begun." 
Oh,  how  the  soul  leaps  up  exultingly, 

As  it  would  break  its  heavy  prison  bar  ! 

And  man  seems  dearer,  God  seems  nearer  far. 
For  this  is  truth,  deny  it  how  we  may. 

That  light  and  darkness  make  us  what  we  are. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  our  moods,  and  they 
The  creatures  of  the  clear  or  cloudy  day. 

Dresden,  1878. 

Doubt  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::         :: 

WHO  art  thou.  Doubt,  whom  some  men  fear  and 
hate  ? 
"  A  fiend,"  say  they,  "  to  lure  men,  if  they  dare. 
Deep-down  through  horrid  hollows  of  despair," 
Whom  others  reverence  and  consecrate, 
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As  thou  wert  some  strong  god  who  knew  their  fate, 
And  could  the  secrets  of  that  fate  unfold, 
Did  they  but  ask  importunately  bold — 

Who  art  thou,  Doubt,  so  terrible,  so  great  ? 

I  am  the  sire  of  Truth,  and  for  her  sake 
In  jealousy  I  damn  to  my  dark  maze 
Suitors  who  court  her  but  for  pride  and  praise. 

But  if  one  love  her  truly,  I  will  make 

That  man  my  friend  and  heir,  and  he  shall  take 
Fair  Truth  to  wife,  and  blest  shall  be  his  days. 

Faith  and  fViendship       : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

AS  when  a  man,  who  hath  some  hero-friend, 
O'erhears    envenomed    tongues    with    carping 

sneer 
Unjustly  mock  at  him  he  holds  so  dear, 
And,  though  hot  thoughts  his  angrj'  bosom  rend. 
Serene  and  silent  listens  to  the  end — 

Too  proudly  certain  of  his  friend  to  clear 
His  name  from  every  \ulgar  charge  he  hear, 
Too  true  to  doubt,  too  loyal  to  defend — 

So  thou,  when  men  deride  the  simple  creed 
Learnt  ere  thy  hand  could  write  or  brain  could 
read. 
Which   Thought   may   change,    but   Time   can  ne'er 
destroy. 
Stand  speechless,  wincing  at  their  gibing  rede, 
Yet  loth  to  toss  and  bandy,  like  a  toy, 
The  faith  that  made  thee  stronger  as  a  boy. 
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ToE.  L.      ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :; 

I. 

VVTE  walked  together,  in  the  April  days, 
'^"       Along  the  cliffs  above  the  Cornish  sea, 

Bright  shone  the  sky,  the  wind  was  fresh  and 
free  : 

With  golden  bloom  the  gorse  was  all  ablaze, 

The  sunny  whitethorn  lit  the  winding  ways. 

The  merry  wheatear  flashed  from  stone  to  tree. 
The  dipping  sea-gulls  circled  round  in  glee, 

Far  through  the  pine-tops  gleamed  the  azure  bays. 
We  held  discourse  of  common  work  and  aim. 
And  common  faiths,  the  same  and  not  the  same. 

Of  bygone  feats  with  pen  and  bat  and  ball, 
Of  jest  and  revel,  character  and  fame. 

But  one  sweet  vision,  lovely,  sad  and  tall. 

With  haunting  presence  stole  the  charm  from  all. 
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II. 

LOVE,  how  dost  thou  fool  the  race  of  men  ! 
In  luckless  hour  we  meet  a  maiden  face. 
And  straight  we  cry — "was  never  seen  such 


Never  we  recked,  say  we,  of  love  till  then  ; 

We  slave  to  please,  and  ponder  how  and  when — 
A  smile— still  hotter  grows  the  bootless  chase, 
A  frown— we  pine  and  moon  from  place  to  place  ! 

We  vow  to  love  no  more,  and  love  again. 
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So  have  I  seen  a  strolling  sorceress 

Bewitch  the  youth  with  spells  of  magic  stress  ; 

At  her  behest  they  blubber,  pray,  and  swear — 
They  would  say  no,  she  makes  them  answer  yes  ; 

She  claps  her  hand — the  victims  wake  and  stare, 
And  laugh  at  what  they  are  and  what  they  were. 

Cornwall,  1884. 


January  7th,  I S89  ::  ::  ::  ::         :: 

QTILL,  breathless  like  a  dream  of  faery-land, 
^     A  world  of  crystal — meadow,  lawn  and  trees. 
Spell-bound  in  silence  by  some  magic  wand  : 
The  gazing  cattle  like  a  picture  stand. 

The  drowsy  sheep  lie  huddled,  twos  and  threes. 
High  in  the  elms  the  crowded  starlings  freeze. 
And  over  all  the  sunlight,  dim  and  grand, 
A  haze  of  glory  flings  across  the  leas. 


'Tis  noon  : — the  wintry  sun  can  get  no  higher  : 
The  pale  blue  sky  grows  paler ;  far  away 

A  distant  train  flies  thund'ring  through  the  shire. 
The  keeper  fires  his  parting  shot,  the  day 
Is  closing  fast  :  shut  out  the  twilight  gray 

And  gather  round  the  comfortable  fire. 

MUNDEN,  1889. 


Llangwyfan,  I         : :  : :  : :  : :  : ;  ; ; 

[Llangwyfan  is  an  ancient  cliurch  on  the  West  of  Anglesea, 
fast  crumbling  into  ruin.] 

""pHROUGH  golden  acres  ripe  for  harvest-home, 
-*■       Along  the  quiet  lanes  of  Anglesea, 

Past  farm  and  field,  where  windmills  crown  the 
lea, 
And  gorse  is  gay,  and  black-eyed  cattle  roam, 
Blue  sea  below,  above  a  bluer  dome, 

Down  from  the  sunlit  uplands  wandered  we. 
Like  pilgrims  of  a  former  day,  to  see 
Llangwyfan's  broken  shrine  beside  the  foam. 

With  hearts  attuned  we  gazed  in  silence  rapt, 
So  still,  so  sad,  so  beautiful,  so  clear 

The    sacred   isle — when,    crack  !     the   spell    was 
snapt ! 
There  by  the  shrine,  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
Squat  on  the  graves  in  sacrilegious  fun, 
A  cockney  maiming  sea-birds  with  a  gun  ! 

Llangwyfan,  II       ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :; 

QHAME  on  the  Church  that  leaves  this  islet-shrine 
'^        Of  lone  Llangwyfan  crumbling  in  decay, 
Where  pious  pilgrims  met  of  old  to  pray. 
And  peasants  knelt  to  take  the  Bread  and  Wine, 
With  souls  intent  on  sustenance  divine  ! 

The  naked  aisle  is  roofless,  and  the  spray 
Flies  through  the  rafters,  sea-gulls  perch  and  play 
On  dead  men's  bones  discoloured  with  the  brine ! 
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What  marvel  if  her  adversaries  plot 
The  ruin  of  a  Church  that  cannot  spare 

A  reverent  thought  for  such  a  sacred  spot, 
But  let  her  temples  rot  in  disrepair — 

A  mother  careless  of  her  children's  name, 

Forgetful  of  her  honour  and  her  shame  ! 

Holyhead,  1891. 
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Home  Idylls  : :  : :  : :  : :  :  : 

I.  The  Evening  Nap 

'HE  curfew  drones 
In  solemn  tones, 

'Tis  nearly  nine  o'clock  ; 
The  firelight  falls 
On  pictured  walls. 

The  shadows  dance  and  mock. 

Deep  in  her  chair 
She's  sitting  there, 

The  Times  is  in  her  hand  ; 
With  fixed  frown 
Her  eye  runs  down 

The  news  from  every  land. 

And  now  and  then 
She  sets  again 

Her  glasses  on  her  nose, 
As  though  she  meant 
With  grim  intent 

To  read  it  to  the  close, 
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But  soon  askance 
A  furtive  glance 

She  steals  around  the  room, 
No  vulgar  eye 
Shall  ever  spy 

Her  yielding  to  her  doom. 

All's  safe  around, 
No  stir,  no  sound. 

Awake  why  should  she  keep  ? 
The  dear  head  stoops. 
The  paper  droops, 

And  she  is  fast  asleep. 

But  hark,  alas  ! 
A  step  there  was, 

A  footstep  on  the  floor  : 
In  anxious  fear 
She  starts  to  hear — 

Her  lord  is  at  the  door  ! 

With  ruthless  glee 
He  laughs  to  see 

The  paper  at  her  feet. 
Her  haughty  grace. 
Indignant  face, 

And  innocent  deceit. 

"  Asleep  !  oh  no  : 
It  was  not  so, 

How  can  you  say  so,  John  ?  " 


And  he  the  while 
With  kiss  and  smile, 

"  My  darling  wife,  sleep  on." 

II.  The  Deanery  Duck 

Poor  widow,  standing  in  the  rain 
With  drenching  wing  and  stolid  eye, 

I  cannot  pass  you  by  again 
Without  a  word  of  sympathy. 

Eight  years  ago  since  first  we  two 

Did  meet:  how  both  have  changed  since  then  i 
For  I  have  grown  a  man,  and  )-ou 

Have  very  nearly  grown  a  hen  ! 

Eight  years — and  you  were  yet  a  wife. 

And  I  was  still  a  boy  at  school. 
And  now  you  lead  a  widow's  life, 

And  I  a  pedagogue's,  poor  fool  ! 

I  mind  how  he  and  you  would  take 

Your  matin  waddles  side  by  side, 
He  a  devoted  lordly  drake 

And  you  a  fond  submissive  bride. 

Two  years,  fleet  years  of  married  bliss. 
Were  all  that  you  could  call  your  own  ; 

And  then  your  life  was  torn  from  his. 
And  you  were  left  to  mourn  alone. 
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Alone  !  no  other  of  your  kind 

Was  by  to  minister  relief ; 
No  stream  or  pond  wherein  to  find 

Oblivious  respite  from  your  grief. 

With  cocks  and  hens,  a  motley  brood, 
Henceforth  you  had  to  spend  your  days, 

With  them  to  stroll  and  take  your  food, 
To  bear  their  scorn,  obey  their  ways. 

And  you  have  learnt  with  ready  wit 
To  peck  and  preen  and  all  but  crow, 

And  when  they  go  to  roost  you  sit 
In  imitative  pose  below. 

Yet  ever  and  anon  they  say. 

As  if  in  matron  duty  bound, 
An  egg  of  monstrous  bulk  you  lay 

And  leave  it  rolling  on  the  ground. 

And  when,  as  now,  1  light  on  you. 

And  mark  you  standing  pensive  there, 

I  feel  what  circumstance  can  do 
To  make  us  other  than  we  were  I 

III.  Sam 

Sam,  Kennel  !  do  you  hear  me,  sir, 

Kennel,  I  say  ! 
I  have  no  time  to  take  you  out 

A  walk  to-day. 
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And  yet  your  great,  brown  yearning  eyes 

Beseech  me  so, 
My  heart  is  scarcely  hard  enough 

To  answer  no. 

What  eyes  they  are  !  I've  seen  them  laugh. 

And  weep  and  think. 
And  when  you  perpetrate  a  joke 

I've  known  them  wink. 

Your  cushioned  pate,  spasmodic  bark, 

And  velvet  ears. 
Are  quite  a  diary  in  themselves 

Of  happy  years. 

They  mind  me  of  our  happy  romps 

Beside  the  sea. 
Of  merry  boating  afternoons 

Upon  the  Dee  : 

And  many  a  windy  winter  walk 

In  driving  rain. 
And  quiet  sunny  summer  rides 

From  lane  to  lane. 

Not  gone,  sir,  yet  ?     Well  I  submit 

As  you  persist. 
Some  eyes,  alas  !  there  are,  you  rogue, 

One  can't  resist. 
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Who  could  be  proof  against  that  gaze 

And  piteous  whine  ? 
So  come,  we'll  have  another  run 

For  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

IV.  Jet 

And  must  you  go,  my  sable  friend  ? 
And  is  your  day  of  duty  done  ? 
Your  life  like  other  lives  must  end, 
And  leave  the  sun. 

Shapely  and  fair  you  are  to  see, 
Your  coat  how  glossy,  black  and  sleek  I 
Your  measured  paces  not  too  free, 
Your  temper  meek. 

Rut  let  a  railway  whistle  sound — 
What  action  grand,  what  mettle  high  I 
"  He  would  be  cheap  at  ninety  pound  " 
The  neighbours  cry. 

Your  broken  knees  to  us  are  dear, 
"  How  safe  he  is  !"  we  feel  and  say  ; 
The  more  you  fall,  the  less  we  fear 
A  runaway. 

You  have  been  driven,  hunted,  hacked. 
And  wrought  your  honest  best  in  all ; 
What  thanklessness  had  we  attacked 
The  frequent  fall  ! 
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No,  loth  are  we  to  break  with  you, 

For  you  have  grown  a  part  of  us  ; 

The  old  we  trust,  and  feel  the  new 

Precarious. 

But  on  a  sudden  you  went  wrong. 
With  dizzy  fits  and  staggers  sore, 
And  you  we  trusted  in  so  long 
We  trust  no  more. 

Farewell,  old  servant,  faithful  proved. 
In  all  your  duty  good  and  true  ; 
Not  many  servants  have  been  loved 
As  well  as  )-ou  ! 

V.  Down  the  Wye 

When  brothers  come  to  man's  estate 
And  reach  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

How  hard  to  turn  and  seek  the  gate 
That  leads  them  back  to  boyish  days  ! 

For  countless  are  the  paths  of  life, 
We  cannot,  would  we,  choose  the  same  ; 

And  wedded  to  our  work  or  wife 
We  soon  forget  the  road  wc  came. 

The  things  that  filled  our  early  years. 
The  haunts  we  loved,  the  lips  we  kissed. 

The  favourite  jest,  the  idle  fears 
Are  lost  behind  us  in  the  mist. 
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Then  comes  a  day  when  we  are  fain 
To  turn  and  seek  the  gate  once  more, 

And,  lo,  we  find  ourselves  again 

Where  we  had  parted  years  before  ! 

And  few  deUghts  can  match  with  this 
In  all  the  world  of  wealth  and  art ; 

They  never  learn  what  meeting  is 

Who  never  taught  themselves  to  part. 

So  thought  we,  as  we  slipped  apace. 
Beneath  the  liquid  summer  sky. 

By  wooded  slope  and  spreading  chase. 
From  reach  to  rapid  down  the  Wye. 

Fair  rose  the  morn  in  cloudless  blue, 
We  shot  the  bridge  and  left  the  town, 

And  freshly  from  the  fields  of  dew 
The  south  wind  met  us  rowing  down. 

On  pebbly  capes  the  cattle  stood, 

With  foreheads  white  and  drowsy  eyes 

Or  deep  as  dewlap  in  the  flood. 

Flicking  their  tails  to  scare  the  flies. 

The  ancient  elms  in  stately  ranks 

Their  grave  and  silent  shadows  threw  ; 

And  all  that  grew  upon  the  banks 
Seemed  growing  in  the  waters  too. 


There  bloomed  the  vetch  and  meadow-sweet, 
The  loose-strife  and  the  tansy  prim, 

And  golden  ears  of  ripening  wheat 
That  straggled  to  the  river's  brim. 

No  ripple  stirred  the  calm  repose, 

The  beauty  of  the  picture  fair, 
Save  when  a  leaping  salmon  rose 

And  broke  the  mirror  here  and  there. 

The  gay  kingfisher,  jewel-bright, 

Flashed  in  and  out  the  alder-bowers, 

And  butterflies  with  wavering  flight 
Loitered  about  among  the  flowers. 

And  when  the  noon  with  heat  was  hushed. 
The  hottest  noon  of  all  the  )ear, 

We  bathed  in  foaming  streams  that  gushed 
In  sunny  tumult  o'er  the  weir. 

So  on  we  fared  with  banter  gay, 

As  one  would  row  and  one  would  rest, 

Till  twilight  drew  her  veil  of  grey 
Across  the  sunset  in  the  west. 

Oh,  welcome  end  of  toil  and  heat, 
We  reached  the  friendly  inn  at  nine  ! 

Was  ever  simple  fare  so  sweet  ? 
Was  ever  slumber  so  divine  ? 
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VI.  A  Bachelor's  Dialogue 


E. 

John,  my  coz,  why  longer  wait, 

You,  methinks,  should  marry  soon  ; 

Wedding  bells  that  ring  too  late 
Jangle  sadly  out  of  tune. 

J. 

So  they  prate,  my  crony  Ned, 

Harping  on  the  well-worn  strings, 

"  Time  it  is  that  you  were  wed, 
Bachelors  are  selfish  things." 

E. 

Here's  a  challenge  face  to  face. 

Have  it  out  before  we  go, 
Let  us  wrangle  out  the  case — 

You  be  coil  and  I'll  he  pro. 

J. 
Done  with  you  !  the  night  is  still, 

All  the  house  is  gone  to  roost  ; 
Take  a  pipe — the  glasses  fill. 

Tongue  and  wit  must  both  be  loosed. 

E. 

First  with  Benedick  say  I, 
That  the  world  must  peopled  be. 

Else  the  human  race  will  die 
Guilty  oifclo  dc  se. 
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Specious  plea  but  little  worth  ; 

You  forget,  with  Benedick, 
Odds  are  rather  that  the  earth 

May  be  peopled  far  too  thick. 


E. 


Man  without  a  consort,  sir, 
Is  a  creature  incomplete  ; 

Spinsters  are  there  and  to  spare. 
You  may  find  in  every  street. 


True,  and  in  a  perfect  state 
I  would  venture  to  believe, 

Every  male  would  have  a  mate, 
Every  Adam  wed  an  Eve. 

E. 

Why,  then,  wait  for  Paradise  ? 

Paradise  is  far  away  ; 
Ours  'tis  now  to  realize 

Such  ideals  as  we  may. 


Tush  !  ideals,  what  are  they  ? 

Empty  gammon,  cant  and  trash 
Ned,  you're  m  a  parlous  way, 

Stuff  like  that  will  never  wash. 
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Pardon  !  was  I  too  intense  ? 

There  are  views  and  views  of  life  ; 
Tell  me,  then,  in  sober  sense, 

Why  you  have  not  found  a  wife. 


When  a  man  is  at  his  ease, 
Busy,  happy,  snug  and  fit, 

Marriage,  look  you,  does  not  please. 
Comfort  is  the  death  of  it. 


Is  this  all  that  you  desire  ? 

What  a  suicidal  view  ! 
Would  the  pleasure  not  be  higher 

If  another  shared  it  too  ? 

J. 

Ah,  but  tastes  are  hard  to  suit. 
Who  can  satisfy  them  all  ? 

Fair  she  must  be,  rich  to  boot. 
Bright,  and  not  an  inch  too  tall. 

E. 

Worthless  my  advice  I  grant. 
List  to  those  who  ought  to  know. 

Married  sister,  cousin,  aunt 
All  agree  in  saying  so. 
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Well,  there  is  a  fable  stale, 
I  have  told  it  till  I'm  hoarse, 

"  Once  a  fox  which  lost  its  tail"  ; 
But  you  know  the  rest,  of  course. 


E. 


Yet  a  man  may  fall  in  love, 
Any  sunny  summer  day  ; 

And  a  pretty  face  may  prove 
Fatal  to  his  work  and  play. 


So  it  may,  but  love  may  change, 
That  would  be  a  tragic  bore  ; 

Ah  !  to  think  how  "  sad  and  strange  " 
Are  the  loves  that  are  no  more. 

E. 

Yet  they  say,  when  men  are  wed. 
Other  faces  lose  their  spell  ; 

Passion's  fitful  fever  sped, 

Husbands  sleep  secure  and  well. 


Fevers  often  last  too  long, 

And  the  cure  may  come  too  late. 
Married  flirts  are  very  wrong, 

Bachelors  may  flirt  and  wait. 
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They  that  wait  too  long  may  fkid 
All  they  treasure  most  is  gone, 

Life  a  burden,  friends  unkind. 
Hearts  unfeeling  as  a  stone. 

J. 
What !  is  this  to  be  my  fate  ? 

How  could  man  be  such  a  dunce  ! 
Haste  before  it  prove  too  late, 

Help  me  choose  a  wife  at  once  ! 

To  M.  H.    ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::         :: 

November  2,  1882. 
'ERE    you    sad,    mother   dear,    that    I    did   not 
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remember, 

Or  never  had  reckoned 
That   the   month   you    were   born  was  the  month  of 
November, 

And  the  day  was  the  second? 

Away  with  the  thought !     You  are  wiser  and  better, 

You  know  that  affection 

Is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  tied  by  the  letter 

Of  vain  recollection. 

For  birthdays  too  often  are  days  of  misgiving. 

My  pleasure  is  rather 

To  remember  to-day  I  have,  loving  and  living, 

A  mother  and  father. 
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Lent  : :  : :  : :  : :  '■'■  '••  '•■ 

1878 

SAVIOUR,  when  temptations  try  us, 
And  our  strength  is  hke  to  fail, 
May  the  thought  that  Thou  art  by  us 
Lend  us  courage  to  prevail. 

If  the  foe  has  dared  to  enter. 

Fought,  and  turned  at  last  to  flee, 

Take  away  our  pride,  and  centre 
All  our  gratitude  on  Thee. 

If  the  conflict  overtake  us, 
And  we  fight  and  fail  to  win, 

Banish  blind  despair,  and  make  us 
Braver  in  the  fight  with  sin. 

Should  we  e'er  in  tame  submission 
Basely  yield  without  a  blow, 

May  the  tears  of  true  contrition 
Testify  our  shame  and  woe  I 

Saviour,  Thou  hast  known  temptation, 
Thou  hast  felt  its  deadly  power  ; 

Succour  us  with  Thy  salvation. 
Aid  us  in  the  evil  hour  ! 
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'Yfiels  fie  TLva  fxe  Xeyere  fluai; — (S.  Matt.  xvi.  1 5). 


r>  ELIEVEST  thou  that  I  am  Son  of  Him 

^-^     Who  made  this  boundless  vast  of  star  and  space 

That  I.  the  Christ,  was  like  a  shadow  dim 

Thrown  from  the  glory  of  My  Father's  face  ? 


Yea,  Lord,  and  yet  I  humbly  claim  to  be 

A  brother — though  a  worthless  one— of  Thine  : 

The  sons  of  men  are  sons  of  God,  and  we 
Are  heirs  with  Thee  of  legacies  divine. 

*.— * 

Believest  thou  that  what  I  taught  is  true  ? 

The  law  of  living  which  I  died  to  prove  ; 
That  Faith  can  do  what  naught  beside  can  do  ? 

That  none  are  happy  save  the  souls  who  /ove  ? 

Yea,  I  believe  ;  oh,  give  me  grace  to  keep 

A  Faith  that  looks  beyond  this  lower  strife, 

A  Hope  in  days  of  tempest  anchored  deep, 
A  Love  that  loseth  self  and  findeth  life. 

Believest  thou  that  from  the  sealed  grave 
I  rose  again  triumphant  to  the  skies. 

That  by  my  death  I  conquered  death,  and  gave 
A  pledge  that  ye,  my  brother  men,  shall  rise  ? 

Yea,  Lord,  on  this  great  hope  I  rest  my  faith 

That  we  shall  go  where  Thou  art  gone  before 

That  through  the  very  grave  and  gate  of  death 
We,  too,  shall  pass  to  God  for  evermore. 
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Believest  thou  that  I  am  with  thee  still 

To  guide  and  save,  to  comfort  and  to  teach  ? 

That  every  soul  can  come  to  Me  who  will, 

And  none  who  come  shall  find  Me  out  of  reach  ? 

Yea,  I  believe  that  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  cloud  of  witnesses  who  hover  near. 

Thou  art  the  chief,  the  sovereign,  and  the  head. 
And,  if  we  call  Thee,  Thou  wilt  help  and  hear. 

Believest  thou  that  I  was  virgin  born. 

The  Very  God  who  made  the  earth  and  sea  ; 

God  now  in  heaven  ;  God  also  when  the  thorn 
Crowned  Me  upon  the  cross  at  Calvary  ? 

Too  strange  and  awful  is  this  thought  for  me. 
Dim  are  the  records  of  Thy  birth  and  fate  ; 

I  cannot  answer  yet — I  trust  in  Thee, 

The  veil  will  lift — oh,  let  me  work  and  wait  ! 

Passau,  1884. 

J.  S.  H.        ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Died  December  15,  1885 

"  Rest  and  Peace  for  Me" 

IS  rest  is  won. 
His  labour  done, 

He  lies  with  God  at  peace  ; 
The  weary  brain. 
The  fret  and  strain, 

Have  found  their  last  release. 
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His  bones  are  laid 
Where  he  had  prayed, 

Where  he  had  toiled  and  taught  ; 
And  round  him  stand, 
In  silence  grand. 

The  monuments  he  wrought. 


Bewail  him  not, 
What  brighter  lot 

Can  crown  the  hfe  of  man 
Than  calm  repose 
At  labour's  close, 

Completing  all  he  can  ? 


Cathedral  chimes 
Tell  out  the  times 

Above  his  cloister-grave ; 
And  o'er  him  floats, 
In  solemn  notes. 

The  music  of  the  nave. 


He  could  not  bear 
The  valley  air, 

He  ever  loved  the  hill, 
And  up  and  on, 
Till  strength  was  gone. 

He  pushed  and  struggled  still. 
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And  God,  Who  gave 
The  anxious  crave 

To  work  beyond  his  powers, 
Will  give  him  too 
His  work  to  do 

In  fairer  worlds  than  ours. 


Pass,  happy  soul, 
Pass  through  the  goal, 

So  simple  and  so  pure  ; 
Thy  welcome  waits 
Beyond  the  gates, 

Thy  "  rest  and  peace  "  is  sure. 


M.  H.  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

Died  December  31,  1885 

\/f  Y  noble  mother,  must  you  leave  us,  too  ? 
-'•'■'•     You,  our  delight,  our  comfort,  and  our  stay  ! 
So  strange  it  seems,  we  scarce  can  think  it  true. 
That  both  together  you  should  pass  away. 


And  yet  we  might  have  guessed  that  love  so  deep. 
So  strong  as  yours,  was  stronger  than  your  life. 

You  lived  for  him  ;  and  when  he  fell  asleep. 
You  died  with  him — his  brave  and  loving  wife. 
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As  wedding  guests,  the  rite  of  marriage  o'er, 
Bid  last  farewells  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride, 

And  watch  them  go,  and  hover  round  the  door. 
Oppressed  with  dark  regrets  they  cannot  hide, 

So  stand  we  here,  and  bid  farewell  to  you, 

Farewell  in  that  new  home  where  you  are  gone  ; 

We  cannot  follow,  you  have  passed  from  view, 
And  left  us  vacant,  desolate,  alone. 

But  you  have  found  the  secret  out  at  last, 
..The  world-old  secret  of  the  silent  tomb  ; 
Death  came,  and  whispered,  but  you  hurried  past, 
And  vanished  down  the  avenue  of  gloom. 

Oh  !  could  you  turn,  and  tell  us  what  you  heard  ! 

Death  will  not  tell  us  till  we  bow  to  him  ; 
We  ask,  we  guess,  he  answers  not  a  word, 

What  wonder  if  at  times  our  faith  is  dim  I 

And  yet  you  have — we  trust  it — youhave  met. 

And  smiled,  perchance,  at  doubts  that  vexed  you 
here  ; 

And  muse  (for  spirits  cannot  all  forget) 

On  earthly  scenes,  and  faces  that  were  dear. 

You  watch  our  sorrows  with  a  wider  sense, 

With  pity  unembittered  by  despair  ; 
Eager  to  greet  us  when  we  go  from  hence, 

To  join  you  with  immortal  spirits  there. 
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Now  you  are  gone,  we  do  not  fear  to  go, 
The  way  of  death  is  reft  of  half  its  dread  ; 

For  with  the  years  the  spirit-voices  grow 
That  call  us  from  the  living  to  the  dead. 


June  I,  1886  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

To  A.  I.  B. 

GOD  takes  us  in  our  childhood  one  by  one. 
And  tells  us  of  the  journey  of  our  life  ; 
"  Dream  not,"  He  whispers,  "of  unbroken  joys, 
"  The  way  is  rough  with  care,  distress  and  strife." 

But  this  remember  in  your  darkest  hour, 
When  I  deny  you  all  you  hold  most  dear, 
When  hope  is  weary,  and  your  faith  is  blind, 
Then,  when  you  least  expect  it,  help  is  near. 

And  so  we  start,  and  some  of  us  are  wise. 
And  resolutely  cherish  what  we  heard  ; 
And  some  of  us  forget,  or  half  forget, 
And  faint  unmindful  of  the  guiding  word. 

And  such  was  I,  for  I  had  loved  and  lost. 

Death  struck  our  house,  our  home  was  shattered  too  ; 

"  Surely,"  I  cried,  "  my  sorrows'  cup  is  full  1 " 

But  God  was  faithful,  and  He  gave  mej'ou. 
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September  14,  1886 


/^^  GOD,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  love 
^-^     That  fills  our  earthly  life, 
For  love  of  father,  brother,  friend, 
For  love  of  man  and  wife. 


Oh,  crown  with  lo\e  the  life  of  these 
Who  stand  before  Thee  now  ; 

Look,  Father,  from  Thy  throne  above 
And  bless  their  marriage-vow. 


Be  with  them  in  their  hours  of  joy 
When  pleasures  promise  fair. 

And  save  them  from  the  coward  ease 
That  shrinks  at  toil  and  care. 

Be  with  them  when  their  way  is  dark. 
If  dark  their  way  shall  be  ; 

Let  sorrows  link  them  each  to  each. 
And  lift  them  both  to  Thee  ! 


And  when  the  hand  of  death  divides 

The  lives  united  here, 
Oh,  grant  they  meet  where  perfect  love 

Has  cast  out  every  fear  ! 
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A  New  Year's  Wish         : :  : :  : :.         '•'■         '■ 

December  31,  1886 

WHAT  shall  I  wish  you  our  first  New  Year, 
My  dearest  wife  ? 
Shall  I  wish  that  never  a  pang  or  tear 

May  mar  your  life  ? 
Shall  I  wish  you  nothing  but  sun  and  blue 

Without  a  show'r  ? 
An  easy  path  where  the  stones  are  few 
And  sweet  the  flovv'r  ? 
Shall  I  wish  no  fancy  unfulfilled  ? 

No  whim  denied  ? 
No  ruin  of  hopes  on  which  you  build  ? 

No  shock  to  pride  ? 
Others  may  wish  you  these— not  I  ; 

I  hold  it  vain 
To  ask  for  what  nor  gold  can  buy 

Nor  prayer  obtain. 
So,  as  I  dare  not  hope  for  bliss 

Without  a  thorn, 
I  pray  that  God  may  gWe  you  this 

To-morrow  morn — 

To  love  the  Best  you  know  and  see 

With  love  as  true 

As  you  have  felt  and  feel  for  me 

And  I  for  you  ! 


Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  A.  S.  Mdccclxxxvii 
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EMPUS    adest    votis  :    quid    iam,    dilecta,    quid 
optem 
Annus  ut  incipiens  det  tibi  iure  meae  ? 


Ut  lacrimae  distent  ?     Ut  non  mortalia  tangant  ? 

Ut  nitidos  degas  et  sine  nube  dies  ? 
Floribus  ut  mediis  facilis  te  semita  ducat, 

Neu  tenerum  offendant  aspera  saxa  pedem  ? 
Ut  quicquid  cupias,  quicquid  temeraria  temptes, 

Perfida  Fortunae  vox  sonet  aure,  "  Tuum  est  ? " 
Icarus  ut  nullas  det,  spe  fallente,  ruinas, 

Neu  Phaethon  sparsis  praecipitetur  equis  ? — ■ 
Haec  optent  alii,  non  nos  ;  pudet  irrita  ventis 

Tradere,  non  auro  nee  redimenda  prece  : 
Nee  mortale  rosam  spinis  sperare  carentem  : 

Ipsa,  reor,  pietas  vana  rogare  vetat. 
Unum  ore,  si  vota  Deus,  dilecta,  secunde, 

Unum,  quod  tibi  lux  crastina  ferre  velit  ; 
Ut,  quoties  tecum  loqueris  per  devia  vitae, 

"  Rectius  hoc  novi  nil,  propiusve  Deo," 
Id  penitus  foveas,  et  amore  sequaris  eodem 

Quo  tua  nos  hodie,  te  mea  corda  fovent  ! 

H.  M.  B. 
Davos-Platz. 


ToA.  I.  H.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  : 

March  1 888 

'T^'HE  god  of  the  wind  is  awake  to-day, 
-^       And  a  boisterous  god  is  he, 
Shouting  about  Hke  a  giant  at  play, 
Romping  about  in  his  ckimsy  way. 
With  inconsiderate  glee. 

See  him  rushing  from  east  to  west. 

Teasing  unfortunate  folk. 
Giving  them  colds  in  throat  and  chest, 
Tearing  to  tatters  the  new-built  nest, 

And  chuckling  over  the  joke. 

Windows  rattle,  and  noses  run. 

Hats  are  flying  free  ; 
But  who  that  has  not  the  heart  of  a  Hun 
Would  dare  for  a  moment  to  call  it  fun 

To  keep  my  wife  from  me  ? 

To  J.  H.  A.  : :  : :  :  :  : :  : :  : 

KIND  hostess  of  the  Holy  Isle, 
Where  bays  are  blue  and  sunbeams  smile 
Where  bright  geraniuui  blooms  embow'r 
The  friendly  porch  of  Plas  Llanfawr  ; 
May  all  the  saints  on  Mona's  roll — 
Saint  Kybi  and  Saint  Seiriol — 
Bestow  their  benison  and  grace 
Upon  your  hospitable  place  ! 
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You  marked  us,  searching  here  and  there, 
In  quest  of  change  and  bracing  air, 
In  fruitless  quest  of  farm  or  inn, 
And,  strangers  still,  you  took  us  in. 
And  now,  for  all  your  tender  care. 
That  kept  my  wife  in  shelter  there. 
For  breezy  bathes  at  break  of  dawn, 
For  tennis-bouts  upon  the  lawn, 
For  scudding  sails  from  tack  to  tack, 
For  sunny  picnics  at  the  Stack, 
For  tea  and  buns  beneath  the  trees, 
And  aeronaut  "  diableries," 
For  thrilling  yarns,  and  yarns  profane, 
From  Edward  Jones'  fertile  brain, 
For  crumpock-orgies  at  the  farm. 
Which  satisfied,  and  did  no  harm  ; 
For  these,  and  more,  we  owe  a  debt 
We  can't  repay  and  can't  forget  ! 
But  at  the  least  we  fain  would  send 
This  humble  gift,  as  friend  to  friend, 
In  sign — if  nothing  more — that  we 
Remember  hospitality. 


My  Christmas  Card         : :  : :  : :  : : 

"AS  little  children  must  ye  enter  Heaven," 
-^     So  spake  our  Saviour  Christ  in  Holy  Land  ; 

"  If  ye  would  be  accepted  and  forgiven, 

As  children  come  ye— such  is  My  command." 
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And  ever,  year  by  year,  on  Christmas  Day, 
Christ  comes  to  us  in  hkeness  of  a  child  : 

"  Be  born  again,  Hke  Me,"  He  seems  to  say  ; 
"  Simple,  and  innocent,  and  undefiled." 

Motlier  and  CJiild — dear  wife  1  the  thought  of  them 
Is  quick  with  tender  hope  for  thee  and  me  ; 

God  send  us  both  to-day  from  Bethlehem 
Some  portion  of  that  perfect  purity. 


ToH.  E.  E.  H.     ::  ::  :: 

T)LESSINGS  on  you,  little  one, 
*~^     Basking  drowsy  in  the  sun  ; 
May  you  go  by  sun  attended. 
Till  the  long  day's  done  and  ended  ! 

Men  there  are  and  poets  too. 
Who,  on  seeing  such  as  you. 
Fall  a-sighing  for  the  sorrows 
Looming  dark  on  distant  morrows. 

Sour  and  gloomy  must  he  be 
Who  would  augur  thus  of  thee  ; 
Peace  on  every  baby  feature — 
:  Happy  little  helpless  creature  ! 

As  I  watch  your  sunny  face 
Cloudy  bodings  fly  apace. 
Life  unrolls  in  ample  measure 
Labour,  honour,  mirth  and  pleasure. 
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'Tis  not  grief,  disease  or  pain. 
Rise  unbidden  to  the  brain  ; 
Merry  sport  and  high  ambition, 
Loyal  friendships  fill  the  vision. 

Oh,  if  human  horoscopes 
Were  determined  by  our  hopes, 
Rarely  would  I  settle  for  you 
Yonder  days  that  lie  before  you  ! 

Jealous  Clotho,  lend  an  ear 
For  my  little  fellow  here  ; 
Hold,  and  let  me  plead  a  minute 
Ere  you  take  the  thread  and  spin  it. 

Make  hmi  brave — the  devil's  game 
Riots  in  a  coward  frame  ; 
Brave  in  pain  and  peril — braver 
When  he  sees  a  comrade  waver. 

May  he  start  from  early  youth 
Fearless  in  the  quest  of  truth, 
Stanch  in  good  and  evil  season 
To  the  Faith  that  springs  of  Reason. 

Give  him  health,  and  with  it  add 
Sunny  spirits,  gay  and  glad, 
Lusty  vigour,  eager  mettle, 
Ever  bold  to  grasp  the  nettle. 
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Generous  may  he  be,  and  hence 
Tender  ;  slow  to  take  ofifence, 
One  who  finds  the  joy  of  hving 
Less  in  getting  than  in  giving. 

Oh,  and,  Baby,  as  you  grow, 
Keep  your  soul  as  white  as  snow, 
Bind  your  passions  fast  and  faster 
Till  the  rebels  own  you  master. 

Such  my  prayers,  ye  Sisters  three  ! 
Grant  it  that  my  boy  may  be 
Better  far,  and  even  rather 
Happier  than  his  happy  father. 

Torquay,  1889. 


ToA.  I.  H.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

September  14,  1889 

npHREE  years  to-day  since  you  and  I  were  wed, 
-*■  And  overhead 

The  same  soft  azure  veils  the  Autumn  days 

With  floating  haze  ; 
The  same  September  sunshine  bathes  the  leas, 

The  hills  and  trees 
Blend  with  the  sky,  till  shadow,  shape,  and  hue 

Are  lost  in  blue. 
How  fancy  conjures  up  the  days  we  drove 

Our  drive  of  love 
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Over  the  Surrey  Downs,  by  park  and  stream, 

In  bridal  dream  ! 
Come,  sit  beside  me,  lay  your  hand  in  mine. 

And  line  by  line 
Con  o'er  the  past  with  me,  the  loss  and  gain, 

Delight  and  pain. 
'Tis  well  to  take  the  flying  hours  to  task — ■ 

To  pause,  and  ask 
What  they  have  brought  and  taken — gift  or  theft, 

And  what  is  left. 
They  brought  us  high  desires  ;  they  gave  us,  too, 

*  -  * 

The  time  to  do. 
Ah  !  which  of  all  have  risen  from  the  seed 

To  ripening  deed  ? 
They  brought  us  moments  rich  in  joy,  complete, 

And  passing  sweet  ; 
When  beauty  caught  the  soul  aloft  on  wings 

To  spirit  things  ; 
When  solemn  music  filled  the  ravished  sense 

With  joy  intense. 
Or  scenes  of  travel  twenty-fold  more  fair 

As  both  were  there. 
What  have  they  taken  ?     Yonder,  sleeping  still, 

On  Harrow  Hill 
Our  little  bridesmaid,  weary  of  the  snows, 

Has  found  repose. 
And  two  there  are — my  mother  and  your  own — 

Oh,  had  they  known  ! 
How  they  had  loved  to  see  you  clasp  with  joy 

Your  baby-boy  ! 
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The  paths  of  Birth  and  Death  are  hid  in  night 

Beyond  our  sight, 
And  souls  unborn  may  meet  the  souls  that  go 

From  us  below. 
And,  Baby-boy,  you  may  have  seen  their  face 

In  that  Far  Place. 
You  cannot  tell  us  ;  yet  I  dare  avow 

They  know  you  now, 
And  watch  our  wedding-day  with  eyes  that  prove 

A  perfect  love. 
God  bless  you  !     May  you  grow  to  be  a  man 

Who  will  and  can  ; 
Who  scorns  the  Wrong,  and  cleaves  to  what  is  Right 

With  all  his  might. 

Chester. 
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HARROW   SONGS 
"  Five  Hundred  Faces  "  : :         : :         : :         : 

"  Forsan  et  ha?c  olim  meminisse  iuvabit. " 

The  memory  of  our  griefs  and  fears 
^'  May  stir  the  soul  in  after  years. 

T7IVE  hundred  faces,  and  all  so  strange  ! 
-''       Life  in  front  of  me — home  behind  ; 

I  felt  like  a  waif  before  the  wind 
Tossed  on  an  ocean  of  shock  and  change. 

Yet  the  time  may  come,  as  the  years  go  by. 

When  your  heart  will  thrill 

At  the  thought  of  the  Hill, 
And  the  day  that  you  came,  so  strange  and  shy. 

A  quarter  to  seven  !  there  goes  the  bell ! 

The  sleet  is  driving  against  the  pane  ; 

But  woe  to  the  sluggard  who  turns  again. 
And  sleeps  not  wisely,  but  all  too  well  ! 

Yet  the  time  may  come,  as  the  years  go  by, 

When  your  heart  will  thrill 

At  the  thought  of  the  Hill, 
And  the  pitiless  bell,  with  its  piercing  cry. 
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Nothing  but  proses  and  reps  and  con  ! 
Oh  for  the  future,  when  I'm  a  man, 
With  no  more  Virgil  to  learn  and  scan. 

And  no  one  to  say  to  me,  "  Please  go  on  1 " 

Yet  the  time  may  come,  as  the  years  go  by. 

When  your  heart  will  thrill 

At  the  thought  of  the  Hill, 
And  the  proses  so  long,  and  the  con  so  dry. 

"  Raining  in  torrents  again,"  they  say  ; 

The  field  is  a  sloppy  and  slippery  marsh  : 
But  duty  is  duty,  though  sometimes  harsh, 

And  "  footer  "  is  "  footer,"  whatever  the  day. 

Yet  the  time  may  come,  as  the  years  go  by, 

When  your  heart  will  thrill 

At  the  thought  of  the  Hill, 
And  the  slippery.fields  and  the  raining  sky. 

Five  hundred  faces  alive  with  glee  ! 

Trials  are  over  :  the  term  is  done. 

With  all  its  glory  and  toil  and  fun  ; 
And  boyhood's  a  dream  of  the  past  for  me. 

Yet  the  time  may  come,  though  you  scarce  know- 
why. 
When  your  eyes  will  fill 
At  the  thought  of  the  Hill, 
And  the  wild  regret  of  the  last  good-bye. 
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'  Boy  !  " 


VVTHEN  my  evening  fire  is  gilding 
^^       Picture,  table,  wall,  and  chair. 
Dreamily  I  fall  a-building 

Fairy  castles  in  the  air. 
Boy  !     Boy  !     Boy  ! 

Haste,  the  swelling  note  is  knelling  ! 

Who  can  disobey  the  call  ? 
All  my  cherished  hopes  have  perished, 

All  the  fairy  castles  fall  ! 
Chorus. — Boy  ! 

Troubles  that  beset  and  bore  me 
Melt  away  to  left  and  right, 

And  the  future  crowds  before  me 
Thick  with  visions  of  delight. 
Chorus. — Boy ! 

And  as  fancy  grows  prophetic, 

I  anticipate  the  hour, 
When  I  soar  by  feats  athletic 

To  the  shining  ranks  of  power. 
Chorus. — Boy  ! 

Read  my  name  upon  the  panels. 

Carved  in  gold  along  the  boards, 
See  myself  arrayed  in  flannels 
Batting  for  the  school  at  Lord's  ! 
Chorus. — Boy ! 
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On  and  on  I  stray,  delighted, 

Through  the  fields  of  reverie. 
Till  the  day  that  I  am  knighted 

With  the  monitorial  key. 
Chorus. — Boy  ! 

Then  the  joyous  dream  retreating 

Fades  again  to  empty  air — 
Golden  visions,  false  and  fleeting, 

Oh,  that  ye  were  true  as  fair  ! 
Choriis.—^oy  I 

"  Three  Yards  "     : :         : :         : :         : :         : :         : : 

"  Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes." 

,H,  sweet  is  the  sing  of  a  volley! 
Oh,  sweet  is  the  grip  of  a  catch  ! 
And  sweet  is  the  fourer  that  settles 

The  fate  of  a  wavering  match  ! 
But  "  3'ards  "  at  the  end  of  a  dribble 
Is  sweetest  and  best  of  the  batch. 
Chorus. — Give  yards  to  him  I  yards  !  can  you  take  it  ? 
Three  yards. 
Well  given  I  well  taken  !  well  kicked  ! 

When  you  had  the  toil  and  the  tussle, 

The  batter  of  ankle  and  shin, 
'Tis  hard  in  the  moment  of  triumph 

To  pass  it  another  to  win  ; 
But  that  is  the  luck  of  the  battle, 
And  thick  must  be  taken  with  thin. 
Chorus. — Give  yards,  &.c. 
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They  tell  us  the  world  is  a  scrimmage, 

And  life  is  a  difficult  run, 
Where  often  a  brother  shall  finish 

A  victory  we  have  begun. 
What  matter,  we  learnt  it  at  Harrow, 

And  that  was  the  way  that  we  won. 
Chorus. — Give  yards,  &c 


"--Ducker"  :; 


SEE  the  summer  sun  is  glowing. 
And  the  fields  are  cracked  with  heat, 
Not  a  breath  of  air  is  going 

In  the  hot  and  dusty  street. 
This  is  not  a  day  to  swelter, 

Toss  your  book  and  pen  away  I 
Ducker  is  the  only  shelter, 
Ducker  is  the  place  to-day. 

Come  away  !     Oh,  come  away 
To  the  splashing  and  the  spray  ! 
Come  away  !     Oh,  come  away  I 
Ducker  is  the  place  to-day. 


Oh,  the  joy  of  being  idle 

And  heroically  slack  ! 
Would  you  always  wear  a  bridle 

With  a  burden  on  your  back  ? 
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Truce  awhile  to  toil  and  tasking, 
Dream  away  the  hours  with  us, 

With  a  bun  and  towel  basking 
Puris  naiuralibus  ! 
Come  away,  &c. 

There  we'll  duck,  and  race  and  rollick, 

And  as  merry  we  shall  be 
As  the  porpoises  that  frolic 

In  the  billow^s  of  the  sea. 
Oh,  the  effervescing  tingle  ! 

How  it  rushes  in  the  veins  ! 
Till  the  water  seems  to  mingle 

With  the  pulses  and  the  brains  ! 
Come  away,  &c. 

When  the  afternoon  is  over. 

And  the  evening  brings  the  breeze, 
And  the  sunset  glories  hover 

Round  the  steeple  and  the  trees. 
In  the  twilight,  as  the  shadows 

Come  to  meet  us  o'er  the  plain. 
We  will  wander  thro'  the  meadows, 

Up  the  Hill,  and  home  again. 
Come  away,  &c. 
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IKE  an  ancient  river  flowing 


"  Here,  Sir  " 

-^         From  the  mountain  to  the  sea, 
So  we  follow,  coming,  going, 
To  the  wider  Life  to  be — 
On  our  course 
From  the  source 
To  the  wider  Life  to  be  ! 
Here,  sir  1     Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  ! 
On  the  top  of  Harrow  Hill, 
-^ere,  sir  !     Here,  sir  I     Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  ! 
In  the  windy  yard  at  Bill. 

Is  it  nought — our  long  procession, 
Father,  brother,  friend,  and  son, 
As  we  step  in  quick  succession, 
Cap,  and  pass,  and  hurry  on  .'' 
One  and  all 
At  the  call. 
Cap,  and  pass,  and  hurry  on  ? 

Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  !  &c. 

One  by  one — and,  as  they  name  us. 
Forth  we  go  from  boyhood's  rule. 
Sworn  to  be  renown'd  and  famous 
For  the  honour  of  the  School. 
True  as  steel. 
In  our  zeal 
For  the  honour  of  the  School. 

Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  !  &c. 
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So  to-day—  and  oh  !  if  ever 

Duty's  voice  is  ringing  clear, 
Bidding  men  to  brave  endeavour, 
Be  our  answer,  "  We  are  here  !  " 
Come  what  will, 
Good  or  ill, 
We  will  answer,  "We  are  here  !  " 

Here,  sir  !     Here,  sir  !  &c. 

Stet  Fortuna  Domus       : :         : :         : :         : : 

(Specially  written  and  composed  for  the  Harrow  Dinner, 
at  the  Mansion  House,  July  8,  1891.) 

"r)I^AY,  charge  your  glasses,  gentlemen, 
■*■        And  drink  to  Harrow's  honour  ; 
May  Fortune  still  attend  the  Hill, 

And  Glory  rest  upon  her  ! 
The  world  outside  is  wondrous  wide, 

Ijut  here  the  world  is  narrow  ; 
One  magic  thrall  unites  us  all — ■ 

The  name  and  fame  of  Harrow. 

Now  fancy  leans  to  other  scenes. 

Where  first  we  learnt  to  stammer 
The  elements  of  Greek  and  "  Tique^'' 

The  mysteries  of  Grammar. 
And  bearded  men  are  boys  again. 

In  fourth-form  coat  and  collar. 
And  on  our  lips  are  mellow  quips 

Of  Dominie  and  scholar. 
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Forgotten  cheers  are  in  our  ears, 

Again  we  play  our  matches  ; 
And  memory  swells  with  wizard  spells 

Our  bygone  scores  and  catches  : 
And  all  allow  but  one  thing  now 

The  cup  of  life  can  sweeten, 
If  we  can  say  on  Saturday 

That  we  have  beaten  Eton  ! 

Who  recks  to-night  of  party-spite, 

Or  Irish  agitation  ; 
Of  dull  debates  and  estimates 

For  freeing  Education  ? 
Enough  to  ken  that  Englishmen 

To-night  in  peace  are  sleeping, 
While  Schools  ^  and  Farms,-  and  Fleet  •'  and  Arms  * 

Are  safe  in  Harrow's  keeping  ! 

So  once  again  your  glasses  drain, 

And  may  we  long  continue 
From  Harrow  School  to  rise  and  rule 

By  heart  and  brain  and  sinew. 
And,  as  the  roll  of  Honour's  Scroll 

Page  after  page  is  written, 
May  Harrow  give  the  names  that  live 

In  Great  and  Greater  Britain  ! 

1   Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

''  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P. 

^  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P. 

4  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.]\ 
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Heroism  in  Arctic  Exploration  : :         : :         : :  J 

(A   Poem   which   obtained    the    Chancellor's    Medal 

at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  1877.)  J 

A    GOODLY  land,  a  fair  land  and  a  large, 
'^*'     Beyond  the  North  wind,  and  the  North  wind's 

home, 
Rich  in  a  wealth  of  fruit  and  gold,  a  land 
Of  odorous  airs,  ambrosial  warmth  and  light. 
Where  maidens  weave  the  merry-footed  dance, 
Through  shine  and  shadow,  all  the  long  day  through, 
Where  storms  approach  not,  neither  mist  nor  cold. 
And  evil  days  come  never — kept  secure 
From  all  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world. 
So  fondly  sang  the  Greek  ^  in  olden  days. 
With  yearning  fancy,  when  the  cold  North-East 
Lashed  his  y^gean  into  wave  and  foam. 
And  chased  the  sunshine  from  his  happy  hills. 

And  so  men  fabled  in  the  after  years 
Of  far  Cathay,  what  time  the  Spanish  fleet 
Without  co-rival  swept  the  Southern  main. 
And  led  her  stately-sailing  argosies 
In  triumph  to  the  treasures  of  the  West. 
And  in  those  days,  three  hundred  years  agone, 
A  pilot  -  bold  there  came  to  Bristol  town 
From  Venice  on  the  waters,  bringing  word 
And  promise  of  a  journey  far  to  North, 
"  Whereby,"  said  he,  "  a  passage  ye  may  win. 
Safe  from  the  thunder  of  the  Spanish  guns, 

1  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  55-65.  -'  Sebastian  Cabot,  1548. 
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Through  ice  and  snow,  until  ye  reach  a  land 
Where  sunlight  laughs  on  summer-breathing  palms, 
Where  islands  lie  like  emeralds  in  the  deep. 
And  ye  may  find  such  plenteous  store  of  gold, 
Jewels  and  pearls,  that  in  the  years  to  come 
Ye  and  your  sons  shall  never  want  for  wealth." 

So  spake  he  ;  and  they  answered,  "  We  will  go." 
And  many  an  English  heart  ^  beat  true  and  high. 
Merchant  and  sailor,  knight  and  cavalier, 
To  get  them  wealth  and  honour  in  the  voyage. 
And  on  a  morn  of  May  three  gallant  ships, 
Gay-dight  with  streamers,  dropt  from  Greenwich  quay. 
Leaving  astern  the  ripple-twinkling  Thames, 
Astern  the  loud  salute-  of  booming  guns, 
Astern  the  last  farewell  from  waving  hands 
And  weeping  eyes,  and  sailed  perhaps  for  ever 
Far  to  the  Northward  o'er  the  misty  sea. 

Two  ships  fast-frozen  lie  off  Lapland's  coast, 
Ice-tasselled  stay  and  spar,  and  wild  the  wind 
Howls  o'er  the  steppes  beneath  the  winter  sky. 
And  in  the  cabins  crouch  the  crews,  foredone 
With  toil  and  sickness,  and  their  hearts  are  sad 
Musing  of  other  scenes  beyond  the  wave. 

1  The  attempt  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard 
Chancellor  to  reach  Cathay  by  the  North-East  passage,  May 
1548.  Chancellor  returned,  but  Willoughby  was  caught  in  the 
ice  off  Lapland. 

^  Hakluyt,  iii.  10.  "The  common  people  flockt  together 
standing  very  thicke  upon  the  shoare  :  the  shippes  thereupon 
discharge  their  ordnance  and  shoot  off  their  pieces  after  the 
manner  of  warre." 
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'■'  Oh,  it  is  Christmas  night  in  England  now  I 
Past  twelve  o'clock,  and  round  the  grange  at  home 
The  snow  falls  thick,  and  through  the  snow  the  bells 
Come  fitfully,  and  at  the  window  stand 
The  gleemen  singing  how  the  Christ  was  born. 
And  in  the  oaken  hall  the  yule-log  fire 
Winks  upon  holly-wreath  and  panelled  wall. 
And  plays  in  laughing  eyes  and  silver  hair. 
Oh,  it  is  Christmas  night  in  England  now  I " 
And  one  says  bravely,  "  Courage  yet,  my  mates, 
Summer  will  come,  God  knows,  and  we  will  sail 
Homewards,  and  see  again  the  land  we  love." 
But  frost  and  blast  grew  fiercer,  and  the  floes 
Grided  and  gnashed,  and  summer  never  came. 

And  there  death  took  them  in  the  same  lone  seas 
Under  the  same  grim  peaks  which  years  before 
Had  seen  the  Norsemen,  lion-hearted  men, 
Ohther  and  Wulfstan,^  force  their  fearless  keels 
Into  the  wonder  of  the  Arctic  world. 
With  eyes  how  wildered,  think  you,  these  beheld 
The  midnight-sun's  long  shimmer  on  the  snow, 
The  wild  Aurora's  ghostly  pageantry 
Across  the  sky — the  dreamy-looming  bergs, 
Huge  magic-built  imperial  bastions 
With  spires  of  crystal  pinnacles  of  pearl  ? 
I  deem  they  thought  of  Glitner's  walls  of  gold 
And  silver  roof,  and  Alf helm's  faery  caves, 

1  Ohther  and  Wulfslan  doubled  the  North  Cape  (890  A.D.) 
and  are  believed  to  have  entered  the  White  Sea.  Cf.  Alfred's 
Oivsiiis. 


And  dreamt  that  they  had  reached  the  spacious  halls 
Where  Odin's  heroes  rest  for  evermore. 

Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  sing  the  valiant  deeds 
Of  all  who  ventured  first  to  ope  the  gates, 
And  search  the  desolate  chambers  of  the  North. 
How  good  Sir  Humphrey  '  having  faced  and  fought 
Death,  toil,  and  peril,  under  polar  skies, 
Was  storm-o'ertaken  in  the  Southern  seas, 
And  how,  while  waves  brake  wildly,  and  the  gale 
Shrieked  in  the  halyards,  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Men  heard  him  calling  till  the  ship  went  down, 
"  God  is  as  near  by  sea,  as  God  by  land  !  " 
Next  how  that  other  knight,-  Sir  Humphrey's  peer, 
The  flower  of  chivalry  and  courtliness, 
Thrice  sailed  the  pathway  to  the  North  and  found. 
Or  thought  he  found,  the  long-sought  land  of  gold. 
Last,  how  that  murtherous  gang  of  mutineers 
Laid  cruel  hands  upon  their  Captain  brave,'' 
And  envy-maddened  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
Cut  him  adrift,  and  cast  him  forth  to  die. 
These  would  I  sing — Their  day  is  past  and  gone, 
But  still  the  rumours  of  their  deathless  deeds 
Ring  in  our  ears  like  trumpet-notes,  and  stir 
Heart-thrills  of  wonder,  rivalry  and  praise. 

There  is  a  charm,  believe  it,  in  our  isle, 
A  virtue  in  the  winds  that  sweep  its  hills, 

1  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  wrecked  off  the  Azores,  1583. 
^  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  deceived  by  the  discover}'  of  golden 
ore,  which  "  glittered  with  a  bright  marcasite  of  gold." 
^  Henry  Hudson,  16 ti. 
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An  effluence  from  the  waves  that  wash  its  shores, 

Which  makes  the  pulse  that  beats  in  British  veins 

Leap  with  an  eager  rush,  a  quick  rebound, 

At  sight  of  danger  or  the  thought  of  it  : 

Which  makes  men  count  their  Hves  as  nothing  worth, 

If  so  be  they  achieve  some  puissant  feat. 

Or  brave  some  peril  never  braved  before. 

'Twas  this  that  lured  the  sons  of  England  forth  ^ 

In  quest  of  that  far  channel  which  should  knit 

The  traffic  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

'Twas  this  that  braced  them  through  a  thousand  ills, 

Despair  and  hunger,  jeopardy  and  death. 

O  stalwart  souls  !  how  bravely  they  endured  ! 
Away  !  away  1  o'er  blinding  leagues  of  snow  : 
In  vain  the  ice-pack  reared  its  ridged  front, 
In  vain  the  cold  blast  whipped  them  as  with  thongs. 
They  recked  not  of  the  ice-pack  or  the  blast. 
But  ever  journeyed,  journeyed  ever  on. 
Then  came  a  time  when  Nature  failed,  and  they 
Waxed  faint  and  weary,  stricken  with  disease. 
"  Let  us  return,"  they  cried,  "  our  strength  is  spent  : 
Sick  are  our  hearts,  and  we  are  like  to  die  : 
Let  us  return.     Alas  1  'tis  not  for  us 
To  read  the  riddle  of  the  Arctic  World." 

So  they  returned,  and  fruitless  was  their  quest. 
But  there  was  one  among  that  gallant  crew 
Whose  dauntless  spirit,  schooled  at  Trafalgar,- 

^  Franklin  and  Richardson,  1819:  first  overland  expedition. 
See  Life  of  Sir  Jolui  Richardson,  by  Mcllraith. 
-'  Sir  John  Franklin  fought  at  Tra'^algar,  1805. 
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Quailed  not  at  terror,  flagged  not  in  despair, 
But  ever  longed  to  venture  forth  once  more, 
And  pluck  the  secret  from  the  frozen  seas. 

And  in  the  spring,  ere  many  years  were  fled. 
When  English  lanes  were  glad  with  leaf  and  song,^ 
He  and  his  shipmates  gat  them  Northward  Ho  I 
By  Greenland's  barren  rocks  and  snowy  peaks 
They  held  their  way.     A  whaler  southward  bound 
Hailed  them  :  "All  well !  "  "All  well  ! "  they  cried,  and 

passed 
Into  the  white  recesses  of  the  North. 

The  second  winter  comes  ;  the  birds  wing  south. 
Gross  darkness  reigns  ;  a  heavy  soundless  hush 
Broods  on  the  land  unbroken  save  at  times 
By  long  low  thunders  of  a  rending  berg. 
'Neath  frowning  clififs  -  I  see  them  sheltered  close, 
Warm-housed,  safe-harboured,  waiting  patiently 
Till  summer  shall  return  with  jocund  beams, 
And  bursting  floes,  and  whirr  of  countless  wings. 
And  then  or  e'er  the  first  bright  shafts  of  light 
Shot  from  the  orient,  forth  they  fare  again. 
Bear  up,  brave  hearts  !  yet  but  a  little  while. 
Only  a  few  more  weary  miles,  and  then 
The  long-sought  channel  flashes  on  your  gaze. 
They  cheer  !  they  cheer  !  The  feeding  reindeer  starts. 
The  ice-caves  ring,  the  sea-mews  rise  with  screams  : 
They  have  found  it,  they  have  found  it,  it  is  theirs  ! 

^  May,    1845.      See    esp.    Once   a    Year,    Vol.    i.    p.    338, 
"  Last  Voyage  of  .Sir  John  Franklin  "  :  Capt.  Sherard  Osborne. 
^  Beechy  Island  in  North  Devon. 
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Then  came  a  change  :  their  noble  leader  died," 
Franklin  the  Good.     And  winter  time  drew  on. 
And  even  as  when  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock 
Along  a  strange  hill-side,  and  leaves  them  there, 
And  mists  come  on,  and  darkness,  and  the  sheep, 
For  that  the  place  is  strange,  do  bleat,  and  run 
This  way  and  that,  and  know  not  where  to  go. 
So  they  in  that  dark  hour  were  left  alone. 
I  see  them  yet.     They  strive  and  struggle  on, 
God  shield  them  \  how  the  ice-fields  heave  and  strain 
The  gloom  comes  down— I  see  them  now  no  more. 
Two  years  have  passed,  and  English  homes  are  waiting 
For  those  who  never  shall  return  again. 
And  one-  there  is.  She  giveth  all  she  hath, 
And  sendeth  forth,  with  prayers  and  many  tears, 
Vessels  and  men  to  seek  her  absent  lord. 

Their  winter-home'  the  cairn  upon  the  snow. 
The  written  record  of  their  captain's  death, 
And  then  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 
How  as  they  walked  they  died.^     We  know  it  all. 
Brave  sailor-heroes  following  in  their  steps 
Have  wrung  the  mystery  from  the  cruel  North. 
Why  mourn  their  loss  ?     Like  one  of  ancient  days, 
JThey  saw  the  promised  land  before  they  died. 

'  Franklin  died  June  ii,  1847. 

-'  Lady  Franklin  sent  out  tlie  yacht  Fox,  in  1847. 

5  McClintock  discovered  a  cairn  containing  a  written  record 
by  Lieut.  Gore,  at  Point  Victory,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  King 
William's  Land,  about  80  miles  from  the  open  sea. 

4  A  Greenland  woman,  who  was  the  last  to  see  them,  said, 
"  As  they  walked  they  died." 
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What  fitter  rest-place  than  the  North  they  loved  ? 
What  fairer  winding-sheet  than  God's  white  snow  ? 

And  say  men  that  the  spirit  of  emprise 
Is  growing  colder  in  these  latter  days  ? 
Say  they  that  hearts  are  faint  and  hands  are  weak  ? 
What  !  has  not  word  gone  forth  through  all  the  lands 
Of  Arctic  exploits  wrought  by  Austria's  ^  sons  ? 
Has  not  a  handful  of  our  countrymen  - 
Ventured  in  sunless  tracts  where  human  feet 
Have  walked  not  since  the  making  of  the  world  ? 
And  think  you  these  are  idle  deeds  and  vain, 
^  barren  outcome  of  foolhardiness  ? 
I  tell  you  nay  :  these  men  are  our  ensamples. 
Knight-errants  wei^e  they  in  a  golden  cause, 
Victors  they  were  in  bloodless  battle-fields. 
And  we  ourselves,  who  find  the  task  so  hard 
To  stamp  a  mark  and  meaning  on  our  lives, 
Look  on  them  as  on  men  who  left  the  world 
With  all  its  pomp  and  selfishness  and  sin. 
Who  set  their  faces  like  a  flint,  and  strove 
Toward  one  purpose,  ever  clave  to  that. 
And  ceased  not  till  they  found  the  bourne  they  sought. 
Or,  failing,  found  a  fairer  bourne  in  death. 

1  An  Austrian  Expedition  under  Lieut.  Weyprecht,  1872  : 
see  Edinburgh  Revie^i',  Jan.  1877. 

-  The  highest  latitude  ever  attained  was  reached  by 
Markham  and  Parr  in  a  sledging  party,  1876. 

End  to  "  Seria  cum  Nugis." 


PART    II 

Harrow  Song  :  Harrow  up  on  the  Hill         : : 

■T^HREE  leagues  to  north  of  London  town, 

*•  Harrow  up  on  the  Hill, 

There  stands  a  school  of  high  renown, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 
Low  at  her  feet  the  rolling  shire, 
Groves  around  her  in  green  attire. 
And  soaring  above  her  a  silent  spire, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 

Men  of  honour  in  English  realms, 
Harrow  up  on  the  Hill, 

Have  roamed  as  boys  beneath  her  elms, 
Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 

And  round  the  school,  which  loves  to  claim 

The  heirloom  of  their  noble  name, 

They  cast  the  halo  of  their  fame, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 

Others  may  boast  of  a  Founder-King, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 
We  have  a  different  birth  to  sing, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill, 
Glorious  Founders  have  there  been. 
But  never  a  grander  pair  were  seen 
Than  Yeoman  John  and  the  Virgin  Queen  1 
Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 
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And  if  they  ask  what  made  her  great, 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill, 
Was  it  her  riches,  pride  or  fate  ? 

Harrow  up  on  the  Hill. 
Say  that  she  rose  because  she  would, 
Because  her  sons  were  wise  and  good, 
And  bound  in  closest  brotherhood  ! 
Harrow  up  on  the  Hill  ! 


Jiikv  apiaT€veiv        : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

"r>  E  good,  and,  if  God  will  it  so,  be  great  : 
-*-^     The  first  is  all  in  all,  the  last  must  wait 
Till  Time  awards  the  final  estimate. 


Seek  for  the  first,  the  last  may  follow  too  : 
To  win  them  both  is  granted  to  the  few  ; 
Seek  both  together,  you  will  lose  the  two. 


AUv  apiareveiv.     Be  this  your  aim. 

But  never  let  the  fever-thirst  for  fame 

Tempt  you  to  soil  your  conscience  or  your  name. 

"  I  ought "  will  lead  you  higher  than  "  I  would  "  : 
And  thus  it  is — how  rarely  understood — 
Good  to  be  great,  but  greater  to  be  good. 

St.  Andrews,  Septeviber  1892. 
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"  Si  vis  pacem,  para  Belluni  "   : :  : :  : :  : : 

SOL  nitet,  et  laetantur  aves  :  mihi  cuncta  videntur 
Dicere  :  "  Cur  cessas  ?  Eia  age,  carpe  diem  !" 
Nee  mora  :  ridentes  propero  securus  in  agros, 

Nil  habeo,  incautum  me  quod  ab  imbre  tegat. 
Soh  itur  in  nimbum  fallax  procul  aethra  minacem, 
In  me  diluvii  vis  inopina  rait. 

Usibus  admonitus,  eras  mecum  umbracula  porto, 
Et  vagor  in  vernis,  iam  bene  tectus,  agris. 

lupiter  armatum  regno  me  cernit  ab  alto, 
Scilicet  et  pluvias  mittere  parcit  aquas. 

Egredior  miles  ferus  ad  fera  bella  paratus, 
Et  pax  horrisonas  excipit  alma  minas. 

B.  N.  BoswoRTH  Smith. 
Latin  Epigram.    Prolusiones,  i88S. 

"  Tunica  propior  pallio  est  "     : :  : :  : :  : : 

URBI  praefectus  sociis  :  "  Attendite,  cives  ! 
Quis  locuples  nummos  pendere  nescit  ?  "  ait. 
Heu  miseri  Seres  rapiuntur  flumine,  saevit 

Dira  fames  ;  panem  mittite  quisque  suum." 
Tecta  sonant  plausu  :  tamen  est  qui  clamat  :  "Amici, 

Plurimus  hie  civis,  credite,  panis  eget. 
Quid  mecum  Eois  ?  Romanos,  Roma,  iuvato, 
Seres  opem  praestent  Seribus,  ipse  meis." 

G.  E.  H.  Barrett  Hamilton. 
Latin  Epigram.     Prolusiones,  1889. 
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ORIGHT  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  were    singing 

^    gay, 

All  nature  seemed  to  cry  "  enjoy  the  day  "  ; 

In  reckless  hurry  to  the  fields  I  sped 

With  nought  to  shelter  my  incautious  head  ; 

I  marked,  alas  I  the  coming  tempest  lower, 

And  down  descends  the  unexpected  shower. 

The  morrow  came  ;  by  sad  experience  taught, 

I;took  a  stout  umbrella  as  I  ought  ; 

Great  Jove  beheld  my  panoply  on  high, 

And  spared  to  send  his  tempest  from  the  sky  ; 

I  march  to  War  prepared  for  War's  alarms. 

And  gentle  Peace  salutes  my  threatening  arms  ! 

E.  W.  H. 


THE  Lord  Mayor  spoke,  "  Good  citizens  attend  ! 
What  millionaire  has  more  than  he  can  spend  ? 
China  is  drowning  'neath  a  deluge  dread ; 
A  famine  rages  :  let  us  send  them  bread  ! " 
The    Guildhall    cheered  ;     but    some    one    shouted, 

"  Why 
Feed  China?     London  hath  her  bitter  cry. 
In  search  of  want  we  have  not  far  to  roam  ; 
Sure,  Charity,  my  Lord,  begins  at  home  !  " 

E.  W.  H. 
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Ventosae  plebis  suffragia  : :  : :  : :  : : 

(The  General  Election.) 

T  T  EU  miser  !  incerti  captas  suffragia  volgi  ; 

■*■  ■*■      Tot  variis  Proteus  voltibus  alter  eris. 

Nunc  tecta  ambibis  procerum,  teres  atque  rotundus, 

Nunc  populi  faecem,  sordidus  ipse,  coles  ; 
Nunc  vino  madidus  laudabis  pocula  Bacchi, 

"  Sobria,"  nunc  dices,  "  nil  nisi  vita  placet." 
Assiduo  cursu  noctemque  diemque  fatiga, 

Omnibus  arride,  quemque  prehende  manu. 
Lux  horrenda  venit  :  tandem  das  membra  cjuieti, 

Eventu  fidens  :  urbs  tibi  tota  favet. 
Fluctuat  hue  illuc  ventus,  neque  plebs  sibi  constat  ; 

Perfida  reiecto  dat  modo  verba  tibi. 

B.  N.  BoswoRTH  Smith. 

Latin  Epigram.     Prolusiones,  1892. 

"r>OOR  Mr.  Brown  1  you  long  to  be  M.P., 

•*■        And  practise,  like  a  Proteus,  every  dodge  ; 

In  smart  attire  you  call  on  Lady  B., 

Less  gaily  dressed  you  canvass  Giles  and  Hodge. 

You  promise  warm  support  to  Mr.  Bung, 
And  Local  Option  has  your  blessing  too  ; 

You  scatter  pledges  with  persuasive  tongue. 

And  bow,  and  scrape,  and  smile,  and  smile  anew. 

The  polling  day  arrives  ;  to  bed  you  go, 

Dreams  of  a  safe  return  entrance  your  soul  ; 

Alas  !  the  fickle  mob  your  hopes  o'erthrow, 

And  land  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  I 

E.  \V.  H. 
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To  Audrey  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

New  Year's  Day,  1893 

■r)ALE  as  a  tender  snowdrop  blade 
■■•        Pushing  above  the  frozen  bed, 

Bravely  you  lift  your  drooping  head 
To  greet  the  New  Year,  little  maid. 

Take  heart  !     The  cruel  year  is  gone 
That  brought  you  trouble  and  distress  ; 
A  happier  New  Year  comes  to  bless, 
,'. .       And  heal,  and  lead  you  gently  on. 

Rest  for  a  moment  on  my  knee  I, 
A  woman's  eyes  are  like  a  book  : 
Come,  little  woman,  let  me  look, 

What  have  your  eyes  to  say  to  me  ? 

What  will  they  do  as  years  roll  by  ? 
For  eyes  have  oft  a  magic  spell 
To  draw  to  Heaven  or  drag  to  Hell, 

To  poison  or  to  purify. 

A  subtle  potency  they  hold, 
Divinely  blest  if  true  and  pure. 
Thrice-cursed  if  they  lie  and  lure 

For  flatt'ring  homage,  rank,  or  gold. 

In  vain  to  bid  them  practise  art  : 
The  eyes,  impatient  of  control, 
Mirror  the  meaning  of  the  soul. 

And  flash  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
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You  have,  they  say,  your  mothers  eyes  : 
And,  sure,  if  truth  is  in  the  phrase, 
My  choicest  words  are  poor  to  praise 

The  boon  and  treasure  of  the  prize. 

For  then  I  know  a  day  may  come 

When  you  will  go,  as  Bride  and  Wife, 
To  shed  the  glow  of  love  and  life 

Around  the  sanctities  of  home. 

And,  sweetening  all  with  presence  fair, 
Will  pity,  reconcile,  and  soothe, 
Making  the  roughest  duty  smooth. 

And  robbing  half  the  stings  of  care. 

And,  ever-loyal  from  the  first. 

Will  whisper  hope  to  hearts  opprest, 
Quick  to  believe  and  see  the  best 

Where  others  only  find  the  worst  : 

Till  those  who  watch  you  night  and  morn 
Will  greet  you  as  an  angel  good, 
A  type  of  perfect  womanhood, 

And  bless  the  day  that  you  were  born. 

Harrow,  /anua/y  i,  1893. 
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Two  Visions 


B 


Y  Kentish  farms,  where  springing  wheat 
Deck'd  the  dun  soil  with  tender  green, 

By  village-spire  and  country-seat, 
While  ocean- glimpses  flashed  between  ; 

Past  cherry-orchards  white  with  bloom. 
By  meads  alive  with  lambs  at  play, 

Through  echoing  bridge  and  tunnel-gloom 
The  train  rush'd  wildly  on  her  way. 

In  fairy  robes  the  virgin  larch 

Rose  soft  against  the  sombre  pine. 

The  primrose  legacies  of  March 

Shone  bright  along  the  railway  line. 

In  glossy  plumes  the  strutting  rook 
Swaggered  across  the  happy  leas, 

The  blue  upon  the  river  took 
A  richer  colour  from  the  breeze. 

O  vision  sweet  of  April  days  ! 

So  musing  into  sleep  I  past — 
When  lo  I  a  vision  met  my  gaze, 

Sweeter  and  dearer  than  the  last. 


A  boy  with  roguish  eye  and  curl 
Was  frisking  round  a  room  in  glee. 

And  by  the  fire  a  baby-girl 

Stood  nestling  near  her  mother's  knee. 

ht  the  traiiu  Margate  to  Chcstc7%  April  8,  1893. 
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Harrow  School.     Speech-day,  July  5,  1893:: 

f"^  ENTLES,  our  yearly  festival  is  o'er, 
^^-^     But  ere  we  part  we  crave  a  moment  more, 
To  bid  you  welcome  to  our  ancient  Hill, 
To  Youth  so  dear,  by  Age  remembered  still : 
Welcome  to  faces  new,  and  friends  whose  name 
Is  part  and  property  of  Harrow's  fame  I 

Our  thanks  we  tender  for  the  generous  way 
You  heard  and  greeted  poem,  speech,  and  play. 
As  year  by  year  we  strew  our  mimic-stage 
With  flowers  culled  from  every  classic  page. 
Wisdom  and  wit  of  many  a  time  and  tone, 
Athenian  masterpieces— and  our  own, 
If  Greek  and  Latin  be  not  all  forgot. 
Some  understand  us — more  perhaps  do  not  ; 
But  all  alike,  too  kind  to  be  severe, 
Reward  our  efforts  with  impartial  cheer, 
Laugh  at  the  jests  enshrined  in  classic  lore, 
And,  if  they  fail  to  see  them,  laugh  the  more. 

Yet  still — I  dare  to  say  without  offence — 
Despite  the  spell  of  magic  eloquence. 
Though  Shakespeare  vied  with  Aristophanes 
To  stir  your  fancy  and  your  eyes  to  please. 
Your  loyal  thoughts  at  times  would  steal  away, 
More  busy  with  to-morrow  than  to-day. 
If  such  your  fault,  we  wonder  not  nor  blame. 
For  every  Harrow  boy  would  own  the  same  ! 
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No  School  can  boast  more  loyal  hearts  than  ours 
Not  our  fair  Sister  'neath  high  Windsor's  Towers. 
With  great  Elizabeth  our  life  began, 
And  fealty  is  the  badge  of  all  our  clan  ! 

Nay,  siren  voices,  tempt  us  not  to  seek 
Some  bliss  ulterior — say,  an  "  Extra  Week." 
Hence,  mercenary  vision  !     Who  would  deign 
Such  calculating  dreams  to  entertain  ? 
Yet,  sooth,  if  Royal  bounty  willed  it  so, 
.Could  Loyalty  presume  to  answer  No  ? 

To-morrow  every  steeple  far  and  near 
Will  clash  a  bridal-volley,  crowds  will  cheer. 
Gay  banners  wave,  resounding  salvoes  roar. 
And  Britain  will  rejoice  from  shore  to  shore  ! 
Here,  on  the  eve  of  this  auspicious  day, 
We  bid  you  rather  pause  awhile,  and  pray 
That  He,  Whose  Will  hath  made  our  Empire  great. 
Whose  Arm  alone  can  guide  and  guard  the  State, 
Will  still  bestow  His  favour  on  the  Throne, 
In  future  generations  as  our  own, 
And,  as  He  blest  our  Queen  on  every  side, 
Will  bless  her  Grandson  and  his  Princess-Bride  1 

May  Happiness  attend  them  all  their  days  ! 
The  joys  of  home,  a  people's  love  and  praise  ! 
And  when  long  years  the  Royal  Sceptre  bring, 
And  Prince  and  Princess  rise  to  Queen  and  King, 
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Be  theirs  to  hand  in  stately  order  down 
The  lustre  of  a  still  untarnished  Crown  ! 

One  favour  more,  good  friends,  to  close  my  task, 
Before  the  curtain  falls,  I  fain  would  ask, 
That  one  and  all  in  this  illustrious  scene 
Will    rise    and   sing   "  GOD    SAVE    OUR    GRACIOUS 

Queen  ! " 
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Harrow  School.     Speech-day,  July  7,  1894:: 

TD  ING  down  the  curtain,  close  the  classic  page  ; 

-*■  ^     Poet  and  Actor  quit  the  busy  stage. 

A  moment  more,  kind  friends,  and  this  the  last 

Will  vanish  with  the  Speech-days  of  the  past  ; 

A  moment  more,  and  loud  huzzas  will  rise 

To  hail  the  cynosure  of  loyal  eyes. 

Yet  ere  this  bright  assembl)'  streams  away, 

As  custom  bids,  one  word  I  fain  would  say. 

O  I  for  a  spark  of  Byron's  force  and  fire 

.To  touch  my  fancy  and  my  lips  inspire  ! 

Would  he  were  here,  a  Harrow  boy  once  more. 

To  meet  and  greet  you,  epigrams  to  pour. 

And  tell  in  accents  all  would  burn  to  hear 

The  story  of  our  academic  year  1 

Alas  1  'tis  mine  to  sing  as  best  I  may. 

The  poetaster  of  a  poorer  day. 

Here  on  the  summit  of  our  famous  Hill 
We  ring  the  quiet  change  of  School  and  Bill. 
Fond  fathers  come  to  "  tip  "  insolvent  sons. 
And  eager  sisters  count  their  brothers'  runs. 
We  bathe  away  the  hours  beneath  the  trees, 
And  temper  Euclid  with  Thucydides. 
Our  politics  the  Cock-House  Match  affords, 
Our  speculation — "  Who  will  win  at  Lord's  ?  " 

Nor  all  unmindful  of  the  world  we  trace 
The  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  Harrow  race, 
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How  this  adorns  the  Cabinet,  and  that 

Electrifies  his  county  with  the  bat. 

Once  more  the  Navy^  swells  beneath  our  sway, 

Scotland^  and  Ireland  ^  each  our  rule  obey  ; 

And  in  the  Court  of  Muscovy  afar 

A  voice  ^  Harrovian  communes  with  the  Czar. 

Yet  memory  speaks  of  sorrows  :  Death  has  left 
Our  roll  the  poorer  for  his  yearly  theft. 
Stanhope's''  high  promise,  Ely's '^  learned  Dean, 
And  good  Sir  Harry's  ^  knightly  age  serene  ; 
And  that  pure  saintly  Mentor''  of  the  past. 
Whose  heart  still  turned  to  Harrow  till  the  last — 
These  we  lament,  nor  these  alone,  and  ye 
Who  heard  but  now  the  "  Critic's  "  drollery. 
Forget  not,  friends,  that  on  this  ^•ery  day 
Our  Sheridan  the  peerless  passed  away  : 
Dullest  of  schoolboys,  wittiest  of  men. 
When  shall  the  stage  enjoy  his  like  again  ! 

This  year  we  keep — I  may  not  pass  it  by — 
An  immemorial  anniversary  : 
At  Christmas  tide,  eight  centuries  ago, 
St.  Anselm  came  to  Harrow,  o'er  the  snow, 

1  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 

2  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.P. 

3  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
•1  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  K.C.M.G. 

5  Right  Hon.  E.  Stanhope,  M.P. 

'>  Very  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

7  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart. 

^  Rev.  John  Smith. 
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To  consecrate  yon  ancient  Church,  whose  spire 

Still  points  to  heaven  above  the  spreading  shire. 

Five  hundred  years — then  Lyon  came,  and  laid 

Our  first  foundations  'neath  her  parent  shade  ; 

And  side  by  side  the  School  and  Parish  grew. 

With  common  worship,  each  to  other  true. 

Far  be  the  time  when  spirits,  overbold 

To  snap  the  tie  which  knits  the  new  and  old, 

Presume  to  sever  and  to  desecrate 

The  trinity  of  School  and  Church  and  State  ! 

"    A  year  ago  that  sternest  of  behests, 
A  Royal  summons,  charmed  away  our  guests  : 
This  year  a  gracious  visit  has  restored 
A  hundredfold  the  loss  we  then  deplored. 
Last  year  we  prayed  that  blessing  might  betide 
A  Royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Royal  Bride. 
To-day  it  is  our  privilege  to  bring 
Full  homage  to  our  future  Queen  and  King. 
And  with  our  welcome  we  would  link  a  prayer, 
A  benediction  for  the  newborn  Heir — 
That  Heaven  may  shower  its  choicest  favours  down. 
And  guide  Him  from  the  cradle  to  the  Crown  ; 
Till,  in  the  plenitude  of  years,  He  prove 
"  The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope  "  and  love. 
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A  New  Year's  Card  : :  : :  : :  : :  : ; 

T)ESIDE  the  portal  of  the  opening  year 

^-^     Two  figures  stand  to  greet  us — Hope  and  Fear. 

One  beckons  up  and  on  with  angel-eyes, 

The  other  waves  us  back  with  boding  sighs. 

Peace  !  Fear,  begone  !     Hope,  lead  the  way,  and  we 

Onward  and  ever  on  will  follow  thee  ! 

Harrow,  /a/iuary  i,  1895. 


Anne  Margaret  Howson.     Died  June  7,  1896       :: 
"  Multi  Pretii  Margarita." 

T^HE  footfall  hushed,  the  whisper  on  the  stair, 
*■      The  long  black  nights  when  sleep  would  come 
no  more, 
The  hopeless  hope  more  sickening  than  despair. 
The  weary  fever-moan — at  last  are  o'er. 

The  thin-drawn  face  with  gathering  lines  of  pain. 
The  sudden  pangs  that  knit  her  patient  brow, 

The  dark  forebodings  of  the  anxious  brain. 
The  last  sore  anguish — all  are  over  now. 

Ah  !  close  the  picture,  seek  an  earlier  page — 
Not  this  the  sister  that  we  loved  so  well  ; 

Far  other,  happier  thoughts  our  hearts  engage. 
And  sunnier  visions  in  our  memories  dwell. 
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O  eager  spirit,  full  of  life  and  joy  ! 

O  bright  brave  eyes  !  O  deep  and  tender  heart  I 
A  girl  with  all  the  mettle  of  a  boy, 

A  woman  fit  to  play  a  hero's  part. 

The  cheery  song,  the  air  of  brisk  command. 
The  gentle  smile,  the  quick  decisive  pace, 

The  faultless  feature,  and  the  dainty  hand — 
A  perfect  mirror  of  her  mother's  grace. 

Carry  her  through  the  Parish-street — she  gave 
The  best  she  had  of  love  and  labour  here — 

And  lay  her  in  the  doubly-hallowed  grave 
Beside  her  Father  and  her  Mother  dear. 

Sweet  little  Sister,  valiant,  pure,  and  kind. 

You  prayed  for  life,  and  now  your  prayer  is  true  : 

When  God  makes  up  His  jewels,  will  He  find 
A  Pearl  of  greater  price  for  Heaven  than  you  ? 

June  lo,  1896. 
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Harrow  Song  :  Left  !  Right  !    : :  : :  : :  : : 

d>  p4oi,  aWa  /uoxef^f  '"■"p'  aAA^Aoicri  fxivovTis.—  TyricBUS. 

VT'OUNG  Brown  he  was  a  little  boy  and  barely  four 
*-      foot  four, 
But  his  manly  bosom  burned  to  join  the  Harrow  Rifle 

Corps  : 
So  he  went  to  see  the  Sergeant,  and  he  made  a  grand 

salute. 
And  he  said,  says  he,   "  I  want   to   be   a   Volunteer 
Recruit." 

Left !  Right !     Left !    Right !     Left !     Left  ! 

O  the  H.  S.  R.  V.  C. 

'Tis  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 

As  they  swing  along  so  gaily  with  the  Band  ; 

\\'ith  the  trumpets  blowing  proud, 

And  the  big  drum  beating  loud. 

There  is  not  another  finer  in  the  Land  ! 

But  the  Sergeant  shook  his  martial  head,  and  shed  a 

martial  tear, 
"  You'll  have  to  go  away,  and  grow,  and  come  another 

year," 
So  off  he  went  with  grim  intent,  and  did  his  best,  and 

grew. 
And  when  the  year  was  over  he  was  nearly  five  foot  two. 
C/iori/s.—he.h  !  Right  !  &c. 
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Then   they  stuck  him  in   a  uniform,  and  made  him 

learn  his  drill, 
And  double  hard  about  the  Yard,  and  up  and  down 

the  Hill. 
"  Now  by  my  troth,"   the  Sergeant  quoth,  "  If  little 

Brown  could  grow. 
He'd   make   the  smartest  officer   that    ever   you    did 

know." 

Chorus.— \.t.{i  !  Right  !  &c. 
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And   grow  he  did  :  and   on    the    Range   so    well   he 

practised  up, 
A  "  bull "  he  got,  with  every  shot,  and  won  the  Spencer 

Cup. 
And  when  he  tried  for  Sandhurst,  he  was  sure  as  fate 

to  pass, 
For  wasn't  he  a  member  of  the  Harrow  Army  Class  ? 
Chorus.— L&li !  Right  !  &c. 

And    now    he's    in    a    Regiment    a-fighting   for   the 

Crown, 
And    soon    he'll   be    a    K.C.B.    and    Major-General 

Brown. 
So  listen  all,  both  great  and  small,  and  may  there  be 

some  more 
To  rally  round  to  the  bugle  sound,  and  join  the  Rifle 

Corps  ! 

Chorus.— L^{\  !  Right  !  &c. 
April,  1897. 
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To  Jack 


T'VE  spun  a  skein  or  two  of  rhyme 
■■•      For  Audrey  and  for  Hugh,  Jack. 
And  now  they  all  aver  'tis  time 
To  spin  a  few  for  you,  Jack. 

Ah  me  !  my  Muse's  heart  is  chill  : 
I  fear  she's  growing  haughty  ; 

Belike  she  sniffs,  as  ladies  will 
At  lovers  over  forty  ! 

But  tho'  the  minx  is  in  a  huff, 

I'll  risk  another  trial  ; 
Your  bonny  face  is  sweet  enough 

To  charm  away  denial. 

Would  I  could  paint  you  as  you  stray 
In  happy  autumn  rambles. 

Plucking  the  glossy-berried  spray 
A-tiptoe  in  the  brambles  ! 

Half-hidden  in  the  bush  below 
I  spy  your  scarlet  bonnet, 

As,  kindled  by  the  evening  glow, 
A  halo  rests  upon  it. 

The  sun  with  fond  parental  air 

Affectionately  lingers. 
Beaming  approval  as  you  dare 

The  prickles  with  your  fingers. 
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And  while  the  berries,  two  and  three, 

Drop  rattling  in  the  basket, 
You  count  your  hoard  with  jealous  glee. 

Like  jewels  in  a  casket. 

Anon  you  totter  o'er  the  ling 

Escorted  by  your  brother. 
And  down  your  spoils  in  triumph  fling 

Before  your  doting  mother. 

Then,  as  the  twilight  closes  in, 

We  wander  home  together, 
Between  the  tufts  of  yellow  whin 

And  o'er  the  blushing  heather. 

And,  while  the  rest  in  frolic  ways 
Beguile  the  road  with  banter, 

I  love  to  mark  the  solemn  gaze 
Beneath  your  tam-o'-shanter. 

Their  joy  is  sweet,  but  in  your  eyes 

I  read  a  rarer  beauty. 
Grave  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wise 

And  eloquent  of  duty. 

Your  thoughts  ?     Alas,  they  range  unknown 
Beyond  our  human  guessing, 

A  secret  shared  with  God  alone 
And  guarded  by  His  blessing. 

Cromer,  September  2^  1897. 
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ToE.  L.      ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  : 

A  Golfer's  Invitation. 

VT'OUR  fogs  hang  black  on  the  chimney-stack. 
-*■       Your  sky  is  a  murky  tent : 
Come  down  from  the  smoke  of  the  town-bred  folk, 

And  "  drive  "  to  your  heart's  content, 
Where  the  white  balls  flee  from  the  sanded  "  tee  " 

On  the  pleasant  shores  of  Kent  ! 

The  horse-hoof  flops  by  your  flaring  shops, 

The  omnibus-cargoes  reel, 
The  mud-swill  spits  on  the  portly  cits 

From  the  spin  of  the  rushing  wheel  : 
Come  down  where  the  breeze  from  the  Channel  seas 

Blows  fresh  o'er  the  dunes  of  Deal  1 

The  curtain  drops  as  the  old  year  stops 

At  the  door  of  the  opening  year  : 
Come  hither,  and  greet  his  bright  young  feet 

At  the  marge  of  the  ocean  here. 
Where  the  white  waves  ride  on  the  racing  tide 

And  the  face  of  heaven  is  clear  I 

Walmer,  Nciu  Yearns  Eve,  1897. 
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Epilogue  to  "  Harrow  School  ": :  : :  : :  : : 

On  Harrow  Terrace. 

OEHIND— the  old  Elizabethan  school, 

^-^     Chapel  and  Form-Room  clustering  in  the  trees, 

A  little  world  of  academic  rule. 

Busy  and  restless  as  a  hive  of  bees  ; 
Where  ordered  work  and  simple  worship  blend, 
Thought   marries    thought,    and   friend   is    knit  with 
friend. 

Below — the  meadows,  fields  of  happy  fight, 
Rich  with  the  memory  of  a  thousand  frays, 

Where  rival  forces  clash  in  fierce  delight, 

And  boyhood  plucks  its  first  and  proudest  bays. 

O  joy  of  mimic  battle  !  generous  feud  ! 

Rough  nurse  of  Freedom,  Strength,  and  Fortitude  1 

Beyond — the  mighty  city  spreading  far. 
Smoke-wrapt,  mysterious,  pinnacle  and  spire, 

Big  with  tremendous  fates  that  make  or  mar, 
A  scene  to  strike  the  soul  of  youth  afire  — 

Great  London  looming  black  against  the  night, 

Silent,  beneath  her  lurid  belt  of  light  I 

O  boys  !     O  men  that  will  be  1  yonder  lies 
The  world  before  you.    Forth,  and  play  your  parts  ! 

Your  country  calls  for  valiant  sons  and  wise. 
Quick  brains,  intrepid  wills,  and  loyal  hearts. 

So  shall  your  Founder's  motto  thrive  and  grow, 

"  Donorum  Dei  Dispensatio." 
January  i8,  1898. 
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The  Fox  with  a  "  Tag;  " 


■•d 


YOU  may  wade  for  an  otter,  and  race  tor  a  stag, 
You  may  jog  after  hares  if  you  will. 
But  give  me  a  Cumberland  fox  with  a  "  tag  " 

From  the  gorse  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
For  the  best  of  all  quarries  by  mountain  or  vale 
Is  a  Cumberland  fox  with  a  tag  to  his  tail  I 
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He's  just  as  obliging  as  ever  can  be, 

And  ready  to  run  to  the  last, 
No  sulky,  insipid  old  vixen  is  he, 

But  lusty  and  wily  and  fast. 

He  might,  if  he  wished,  sneak  away  to  the  fell, 

But  he  doesn't  like  spoiling  the  fun  ; 
He  lo\es  a  fair  fight,  and  he  knows  very  well 

The  receipt  for  a  ravishing  run. 

He  chooses  the  line  you'd  have  chosen  to  go. 

Avoiding  the  plough  and  the  wire. 
And  takes  you  for  fifty-five  minutes  or  so 

Through  the  pick  of  the  grass  in  the  shire. 

And  just  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault  with  a  check. 
And  the  cast  of  the  huntsman  is  vain, 

A  countryman  spies  him  pop  over  a  beck — 
And  away  we  go  tearing  again  ! 

Then  he  dies  like  a  hero,  his  face  to  his  foes. 
Borne  down  neck  and  crop  \\ith  a  rush  ; 

And  proud  is  the  rider,  as  homeward  he  goes, 
Who  carries  the  mask  or  the  brush. 

So  here's  to  the  health  oi  the  Cumberland  pack  ! 

And  long  may  its  glories  prevail  ; 
Good  luck  to  the  Master  who  rides  on  the  track 

Of  a  fox  with  a  tag:  to  his  tail  1 
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Hutton- in-the- Forest,  y«?7/z^<:?;;y  21,  1898. 
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Ite  Domum: 


T 


IS  time  to  go  :  the  autumn  winds  are  sighing, 


Long  lines  of  rain-cloud  darken  o'er  the  sun  ; 
'Tis  time  to  go  :  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  dying — 

Summer  is  done. 


O  sad  wind-voices  I     Words  were  never  spoken 

So  fraught  as  yours  with  infinite  despair  ; 
The  very  heart  of  nature,  sorrow-broken, 

Cries  sobbing  there 


.The  pageantry  of  sea  and  land  are  failing, 

The  glory  fades  from  castle,  bay,  and  fell  ; 
Along  the  links  the  lapwing  circles  wailing 

"  Summer,  farewell  !  " 


And  now  and  then  a  chilly  rain-drop  splashes 

The  shivering"  pool,  and  spots  the  pallid  stones  ; 
Far  o'er  the  sands  the  scowling  breaker  dashes. 

And  foams,  and  moans. 

The  cottagie-smoke,  that  mounted  blue  and  steady. 

Is  tossed  and  torn  to  tatters  in  the  gust  ; 
The  quiet  lane  is  troubled  by  an  eddy 

Of  whirling  dust. 

'Tis  time  to  go  :  but  ah  I  how  sweet  and  pleasant 

The  radiant  hours  that  fled  away  too  fast  I 
How  brightly  glows  behind  the  sunless  present 

The  sunny  past  ! 

As  children  loiter  when  the  evening  closes. 

And  beg  another  minute,  "  Must  we  go  .'"' 
We  murmur,  loth  to  leave  the  summer  roses 

For  winter's  snow. 
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O  time,  have  pity  I     Wherefore  flee  so  quickly  ? 

So  much  to  do,  so  much  to  love  and  learn, 
So  brief  the  days  till  twilight  gathers  thickly 

And  nights  return  ! 

All  incomplete  \ve  fain  had  seen  completed. 

No  space  to  perfect  labour,  hope,  or  thought  : 
If  this  be  all,  how  are  we  fooled  and  cheated, 

For  life  is  naught. 


With    orders    sealed,    we    march    we    scarce    know 
whither, 
Pushed  by  a  force  unseen  we  must  obey  ; 
This  only  knowing,  since  we  travelled  hither. 

We  may  not  stay. 

Does  God  but  give  a  taste  of  joy  to  tease  us 
And  keep  us  busy  with  fantastic  schemes  ? 
Are  all  the  visions  of  delight  which  please  us 

Delusive  dreams  ? 


Is  man  the  dupe  of  some  stupendous  error, 

Nursing  a  crazy  hope  to  soothe  his  need  ? 
Out,  hideous  thought,  we  shrink  with  hate  and  terror 

From  such  a  creed  ! 


The  very  grandeur  of  the  hope  we  cherish 

Is  God's  own  pledge  that  man  is  more  than  dust  : 
The  soul's  desire  is  too  divine  to  perish. 

And  God  is  just. 

Harlech,  Scpfeviber  i8,  1899. 
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Valete  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

A  Song  of  the  War. 

WE   have   bid  them    all   good-bye  I     They   have 
gone  to  do  and  die, 
And  sailed  away  to  southward  o'er  the  foam  : 
Obedient  to  the  call,  they  are  fighting  for  us  all, 
While  we  are  safe  in  England  here  at  home. 

Chorus. — So  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  that   all   the 
world  may  hear. 
For  our  soldiers  and  sailor-lads  afar  : 
May  victory  attend  them,  and  God  Himself 
defend  them, 
-■  And  bring  them  back  in  triumph  from  the 

"  war  ! 

For  them  the  bursting  shell,  for  them  the  battle-yell, 
And  the  sputter  of  the  Maxim  on  the  height  ; 

And,  lying  on  the  plain,  there  are  men  in  mortal  pain, 
While  we  are  safe  in  England  here  to-night. 
Chorus. — So  cheer,  boys,  «S:c. 

O  Brothers  of  our  Race,  who  have  gone  to  take  your 
place 
To  help  our  Queen  and  Country  in  the  fight. 
We  can  ne'er  repay  the  debt,  but  Britons  won't  forget 
To  drink  your  health  in  England  here  to-night. 
Chorus. — So  cheer,  boys,  &c. 

When  the  long  sad  list  is  read  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dead, 
And  you  pity  all  the  weary  hearts  that  ache, 
Go,  help  the  child  and  wife  of  the  hero  in  the  strife 
Who  guards  the  Flag  of  England  for  your  sake  ! 
Chorus. — So  cheer,  boys,  &c. 

Harrow,  December  1899. 
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A   LONE  we  stood,  there,  on  the  Temple-floor, 
-^^     I  and  the  famous  Prophet.     One  by  one 
The  leering  faces  of  the  crowd  had  gone. 
What  would  He  say?     My  heart  was  hard  and  sore  : 
Our  eyes  met,  and  He  read  me  to  the  core. 

But,  oh,  the  tender  pity  of  His  tone  I 

"  Do  none  condemn  thee  ? "      "  No,"  I  answered, 
"  none." 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  sin  no  more." 

What  all  forgiven  I     The  foul  and  ugly  shame 
That  dragged  her  down  and  made  her  life  a  hell  1 

Forgiven  I     Her  pent-up  tears  in  torrents  came, 
The  hateful  burden  from  her  conscience  fell, 

And,  lost  in  love  and  penitence  complete. 

She  flung  herself  adoring  at  His  feet  1 

Kinloch  Rannoch,  August  1900. 
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Loch  Rannoch  at  Sunset  : :         : :         : :         : : 

PNCHANTMENT  rests  upon  the  loch  to-night  : 

'-'     I  seem  to  stand  on  holy  ground,  and  gaze 
Across  the  nearer  gloom  of  mist  and  haze 
'Far  through  an  arch  of  brightening  splendour,  right 

Into  a  boundless  realm  of  burning  light. 
Yon  tiny  skiff,  a  blot  upon  the  blaze. 
Moves,  like  some  lone  explorer,  up  the  rays 

In  quest  of  spirit-worlds  beyond  our  sight. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  magic  scene  is  o'er. 
The  mystic  glory  slowly  dies  away. 

The  vast  arch  fades,  the  skiff  is  at  the  shore, 

The  hills  that   shone   like    Heaven   are  Heaven   no 
more. 
Once  more  return  the  shapes  of  "  common  day," 
And  twilight  follows,  trivial,  cold,  and  gray. 

Kinloch  Rannoch,  August  1900. 
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E.  E.  Bowen  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : 

Cui  Pudor  et  lustitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  \'eritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  pareni  ? 

"  T  T  E  is  dead "'  did  you  say  ?     Ah  I  we  know  it, 

■*■  -*•      Our  comrade  in  labour  and  play, 
Our  counsellor,  teacher,  and  poet — 

And  life  is  the  poorer  to-day. 
For  who,  that  e'er  knew,  could  forget  him  — 

The  vivid  ubiquitous  eye. 
The  flash  of  his  glance  as  you  met  him. 

Quick  footstep  and  eager  reply  ? 

How  shadows  of  drudgery  vanished 

Before  him,  like  mist  in  the  sun  I 
How  dulness  was  buried  and  banished 

By  sallies  of  whimsical  fun  ! 
Keen  fighter,  but  tender  to  others. 

A  gentleman  true  to  the  core, 
A  heart  that  was  kind  as  a  brother's — 

You  loved,  as  you  knew  him,  the  more  I 

By  pushing  ambition  untainted. 

He  chose  what  was  simple  and  strong, 
And  painted,  as  none  ever  painted. 

The  "  visions  of  boyhood  "  in  song — 
The  charm  and  the  chances  of  cricket. 

The  bliss  of  a  critical  catch. 
The  strife  at  the  base  and  the  wicket. 

The  spell  of  an  obstinate  match. 
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For  life,  as  he  read  it,  was  gi\en 

To  play  like  a  boy  at  his  game. 
Where  foes  are  but  friends  who  have  striven, 

And  honour  is  dearer  than  fame  ; 
Where  blows  must  be  given  and  taken. 

Where  each  is  for  all  as  he  can, 
Till  freedom  and  conflict  awaken 

The  power  and  the  spirit  of  man  ! 

The  fields  with  his  presence  are  haunted 

Where  daily  to  football  he  pass'd. 
Through  forty  long  winters  undaunted, 

The  playmate  of  youth  to  the  last. 
Shall  we  deem  his  devotion  too  narrow 

For  gifts  so  commanding  and  rare  ? 
Enough  that  his  heart  was  in  Harrow, 

And  he  gave  it  unquestioning  there. 

When  we  stand  by  his  grave,  can  we  sorrow  ? 

Would  he  wish  us  to  weep  and  bemoan? 
Nay,  tears  have  no  place — let  us  borrow 

A  courage  and  hope  like  his  own  ; 
Spurn  all  that  is  paltry  and  fretful. 

Face  life  with  a  smile  to  the  end. 
Press  gallantly  on  self- forgetful — 

So  best  shall  we  honour  our  friend  I 
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Christmas,  MDCCCCI,  Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge. 
"  Haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit." 

SILENT  lies  the  great  Quadrangle, 
And  the  breathless  winter  moonlight 
Sparkles  on  the  frosty  pathways. 
Blackens  corner,  eave  and  casement, 
Sheds  a  flood  of  ghostly  splendour 
Round  the  Chapel  and  the  Gateway, 
Lays  a  spell  of  strange  enchantment 
On  the  vast  and  vacant  College. 
Silent  lies  the  great  Quadrangle, 
Save  at  times  a  hurried  footfall, 
As  some  solitary  scholar, 
Some  belated  hermit-scholar, 
Wakes  the  echoes  as  he  hastens 
Through  the  Court  and  up  the  staircase, 
Up  the  creaking  winding  staircase. 
To  his  chamber  in  the  turret. 

All  without  is  chill  and  cheerless. 
But  within  yon  oriel-window 
What  a  scene  of  festal  glory  ! 
How  the  ruddy  firelights  flicker. 
Flashing  hospitable  welcome 
From  the  spacious  carven  chimney  I 
How  the  mistletoe  and  holly, 
Panelled  wall  and  fretted  ceiling, 
Gaily  glint  at  one  another 
In  the  bright  illumination  ! 
Gazing  from  the  pictured  canvas 
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Kings  and  Queens  and  gartered  nobles, 
Doctors  grave,  and  ermined  Judges, 
Watch  the  merry  Christmas  revels. 

Burly  Henry  stands  a-straddle, 

Seems  to  slap  his  thigh  exclaiming 

"  Bless  our  soul,  it  was  a  pity 

That  we  had  more  wives  than  children  ! " 

Great  Eliza,  ruffed  and  jewelled, 

Murmurs,  with  a  sigh  regretful, 

"  O  that  I  had  married  Robin  I  " 

E'en  a  sympathetic  twinkle 

Hovers  round  the  heavy  eyelids 

On  the  grimy  face  of  Porson. 

Smiles  'of  somnolent  approval 

Play  upon  the  lips  of  Bacon, 

(Pardon,  I  should  call  him  Shakespeare) 

As  he  sits  for  ever  thinking. 

Thinking,  thinking  on  his  elbow. 

Look  how  yonder  pious  Prelate 

Lifts  his  hand  in  benediction 

O'er  the  spectacle  unwonted. 

Saying,  plain  as  lips  can  say  it, 

"  Happy  children,  may  a  Bishop 

Wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas," 

Children,  life  is  full  of  visions. 
Some  behind  and  some  before  us. 
Rich  are  those  who  in  the  future 
Visions  such  as  these  can  cherish. 
When  the  days  of  mirth  are  rarer, 
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When  the  golden  curls  are  grizzled, 

When  you  grow  from  boys  and  maidens 

Into  sober  men  and  women, 

Call  to  mind,  and  tell  your  children, 

How  you  spent  a  certain  Christmas, 

Carolled,  played,  and  danced  together, 

By  the  bounty  of  the  Master, 

In  the  stately  house  at  Cambridge, 

When  the  century  was  dawning. 

And  the  seventh  Edward  mounted 

To  the  mighty  throne  of  England  ! 

To  Diana  L.  G.  B.  ::  ::  ::  :: 

"  Dianam  tenerae  dicite,  Virgines." — HOR. 

O  VIRGIN-GODDESS,  most  divinely  fair, 
A  new-born  maiden  comes  to  sue  thy  care. 
Thy  care  and  mercy—  lo  I  she  dares  to  claim 
Participation  in  thy  hallowed  name  ! 
Twin  Sister  of  Apollo,  Queen  of  Night, 
Shed  down  upon  her  thy  resplendent  light. 
Goddess  of  many  names  and  many  a  sphere, 
Selene,  Cynthia,  Artemis,  Oh,  hear  ! 
O  Huntress  holy,  may  she  learn  to  love 
Thy  sacred  haunts  in  forest-glade  and  grove, 
Bold  in  pursuit  across  the  dewy  lawns, 
But  ever-gentle  to  thy  hares  and  fawns. 
Avenger  of  Orion,  may  she  be 
Arrayed  like  thee  in  stainless  chastity  ; 
And  of  thy  grace,  when  Time  hath  closed  her  eyes, 
Grant  her  a  place  beside  thee  in  the  skies  ! 
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ADDRESSES    AND    SERMON 


I  hesitate  to  teU  of  my  husband's  hard  tip-hill  struggle 
during  the  years  of  his  long  illness.  But  to  myself 
some  of  the  following  papers  and  verses  recall  so 
vividly  his  favourite  motto..  Patience  and  Pluck,  thai 
I  feel  they  may  gain  much  ijt  value  and  7neaning 
by  the  addition  of  just  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  Sermon  on  "  Trust "  was  written  and  preached., 
at  great  cost  to  himself.,  o?ily  a  short  time  after  his 
first  operation.,  when  he  was  still  quite  unequal  to  any 
'■■  serious  exertion. 

The  '■'■Layman's  Address"  was  dictated  from  his 
bed  at  a  time  of  extreme  weakness,  when  the  doctors 
knew  his  condition  to  be  very  grave,  though  not  quite 
without  hope.  He  had  wished  to  read  it  himself  at 
Chester  to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  but  was,  of 
course,  quite  utiable  to  do  so. 

"  Hypomone "  was  written  during  his  time  of 
apparent  convalescence  at  Chester,  when  there  was 
still  much  need  of  endurance. 

'•'■  Avete"  was  composed,  in  ans%uer  to  a  request, 
during  a  walk  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  itt  the  one  mottth 
of  real  hope  in  1905.  A7id  it  is  a  happiness  to  come 
across  this  extract  of  a  letter  written  on  fune  1 3  from 
Brighton  to  his  sister,  describing  some  of  the  very  few 
hours  of  freedom  from  suffering,  which  allowed  his 
natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  to  ?'e assert  itself  : 

"  To-day  has  been  one  of  the  few  most  lovely  days 
of  my  life.     I  suppose  I  may  have  known  four  or  five 
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as  exquisite,  but  not  more.  The  air  exhilarating  as 
iced  wine  {what  an  insult  /),  ajid  the  sky  a  soft  hazy 
blue.  We  went  on  to  the  Doivns  to  the  DcviPs  Dyke, 
and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  sheep-tritmned  down,  watching 
the  sunshine  streaniittg  on  meadow  attd  mead  and 
tow7t.  It  is  a  truly  wonderful  view,  miles  on  miles 
of  rolling  do%on  patched  tvith  gorse,  and  below  the 
Sussex  Weald  studded  with  villages  ajid  spires. 
The  larks  were  singing  their  hardest,  the  rooks  cawing, 
the  sheep-bells  clinking,  the  silverweed  and  thyme  and 
milkwort  below  our  feet,  the  sea  glinting  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  day  to  make  a  mafi  spring  to  his  feet, 
uncover  his  head,  and  thank  God  he  had  been  born." 

'■'■Touch  a?id  Go"  he  pencilled  in  bed  and  gave  to 
me  four  days  before  the  last  operation,  ivhe7i  he  was 
sorely  tried  with  weakness. 

And  so  he  carried  out  to  the  last  the  inspiring 
7vatchword  of  his  life,  Patietice  and  Pluck. 

A.  I.  H. 
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Christian  Chivalry  : :         : :         : :         : :         : ; 

An  Address  given  to  the  Boys  of  Stone  House 
on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  1900. 

"For   ye   be  Jhesu    Cryste's   Knights." — Morte  cF Arthur, 
xvi.,  13. 

T  HAVE  been  very  kindly  allowed  to  come  and 
speak  a  few  words  to  you  this  morning.  I 
won't  call  it  a  sermon,  for  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  but 
still  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  say  something  that  will  help 
you,  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  ask  you  to  listen 
attentively  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

I  always  think  that  it  is  a  help  to  know  what  a 
speaker  is  going  to  speak  about,  and  so  I  will  tell  you 
at  once  that  my  subject  is  "  Christian  Chivalry,  or 
True  Knighthood."  For  though  the  days  of  tourna- 
ments and  mail-clad  knights  are  long  gone  by,  yet  it 
is  still  as  possible  to  be  chivalrous  and  knightly 
to-day  as  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  old.  Our  wish  is 
that  each  one  of  you  should  grow  up  into  a  chivalrous, 
knightly  man,  and  I  want  you  to  think  for  a  few 
minutes  this  morning  what  that  means. 

Now,  when  one  sees  a  group  of  young  faces  like 
yours,  it  is  impossible  to  help  asking  ourselves — what 
will  they  be  like  in  ten  years  time  ?  Ten  years,  you 
will  say — that  is  a  long  way  ahead.  No,  not  a  bit  of 
it !  1910  will  be  here  before  you  think  it,  but  you  will 
all  be  so  different,  so  changed,  that  those  who  know 
you  now  so  well  would  hardly  recognise  you  ;  and, 
indeed,    if  by    some  magic   you    could   be    shown    a 
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photograph  of  yourselves  as  you  will  be  then,  you 
would  rub  your  eyes  with  astonishment.  It  would 
make  you  smile,  and  wonder,  and  think. 

For  you  will  then  be  iiien.  You,  who  are  now, 
perhaps,  small,  and  shy,  and  weak,  will  be  strong,  and 
tall,  and  confident,  some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  six  feet 
high,  eager  and  fit  for  the  battle  of  life.  But  I  like  to 
think  that  you  will  be  something  more  than  men. 
You  will  be  gentlemen,  English  gentlemen  !  Yes,  and 
I  hope  something  more  still,  Christian  English  gentle- 
men, and  that  is  a  very  noble  thing  to  be.  This,  and 
no  less,  we  expect  of  you,  and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  what 
you  mean  to  be  yourselves. 

Now  if  we  were  talking  the  language  of  500  years 
ago,  we  should  say  that  ten  years  hence  you  will  have 
reached  the  time  of  knighthood.  Knighthood  is  a 
grand  word — one  of  those  words  which  even  by  the 
very  sound  and  look  of  it  suggests  noble  thoughts. 
And  it  is  this  idea  of  knighthood  which  I  specially 
wish  to  fix  in  your  minds.  You  are  to  train  yourselves 
to  be  knights,  knights  for  England,  knights  for  God. 

Does  this  seem  to  you  a  fanciful  thought  ?  I  don't 
see  why  it  should. 

John  Ruskin,  that  great  man  whose  death  we  have 
lately  mourned,  did  not  think  so  ;  for  as  I  was  walking 
along  one  of  the  passages  in  your  school  here,  my  eye 
caught  these  words  of  his  in  his  handwriting  : — 

"  You  have  vowed  your  life  to  England  ;  give  it  her 
wholly,  a  bright,  stainless,  perfect  life — a  knightly  life." 

No.     I  will  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is 
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dead,  though,  of  course,  the  old  names  and  customs 
are  changed.  Only  think  a  minute  how  the  sons  of 
English  gentlemen  were  brought  up  in  the  old  days, 
and  you  will  see  that,  though  much  has  changed,  yet 
the  system  of  training  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen 
is  really  very  much  the  same  now  as  then.  For  just 
as  you  will  go  through  three  chief  stages  in  your  life — 
your  Preparatory  School,  your  Public  School,  and 
then  your  Profession — so  they  also  passed  through 
three  stages.  There  was  first  the  Page  from  9  to  14, 
then  the  Squire  from  14  to  18,  and  then  the  full 
Knight,  and  in  each  of  these  periods  they  had  their 
own  special  duties  to  learn.  A  Page  was  not  allowed 
to  ape  or  copy  the  Squire,  nor  the  Squire  the  Knight, 
before  his  time.  He  was  to  be  content  with  his  own 
position.  And  here  I  would  say  to  you — Don't,  please, 
try  to  be  men  before  your  time.  There  is  nothing  so 
unattractive,  so  stupid,  and  so  ridiculous  as  a  mannish 
boy.  He  deceives  nobody— not  even  himself — and  he 
forfeits  the  respect  of  his  friends.  No,  believe  me, 
boyhood  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  so  don't  spoil  it  by 
trying  to  be  something  else — to  dress  or  talk  with  the 
airs  of  a  man.  If  I  know  you  rightly,  you  are  not 
hkely  to  behave  like  that.  Be  boys  now,  without 
forgetting  that  you  are  going  to  be  men  here- 
after. 

Well,  then,  if  I  may  work  out  the  comparison,  you 
are  now,  so  to  speak,  in  the  position  of  Pages,  and 
the  duty  of  a  Page  was  to  learn  courtesy^  modesty^  and 
obedience.     These  are  the  three  foundation  stones  of  a 
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good  and  generous  character.    Learn  them  thoroughly 
and  patiently. 

There  is  nothing  that  costs  so  little,  and  earns 
so  much  in  life  as  Good  Manners.  Even  to  put  it 
on  the  lowest  ground,  courtesy,  like  honesty,  is  the 
best  policy,  but  we  would  have  you  courteous  for 
a  much  higher  motive  than  that.  The  best  manners 
spring  from  consideration  and  sympathy  for  others, 
and  bad  manners  are  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  thinking  more  of  yourself  than  other  people. 

And  as  to  Modesty,  remember  this,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  ornament  of  boyhood.  I  have  watched  boys 
pretty  closely  for  many  years,  and  I  only  tell  you  the 
plain  truth  when  I  say  that  at  public  schools,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  here  too,  swagger  is  one  of  the  faults 
they  pardon  least,  and  modesty  one  of  the  virtues  they 
most  admire  ;  and  quite  rightly,  for  boastfulness  and 
conceit  are  the  sure  signs  of  a  weak  and  selfish  nature. 
Talk  little  of  yourself  and  your  own  doings.  Leave 
that  to  others.  They  will  soon  find  out  whether  you 
are  worth  anything,  and  they  will  like  j'ou  and  respect 
you  all  the  more  for  not  having  told  them  first. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Obedience  .''  Well,  try  to 
believe  this,  for  it  is  true  ;  obedience  is  the  first  duty 
at  school,  as  it  is  in  a  regiment.  No  good  army,  and 
no  good  school  can  exist  without  it.  "  Obedience," 
says  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  "  is  the  bond  of  rule." 
Boys  who  are  always  asking  the  reason  why,  and 
grumbling  at  rules,  are  doing  harm  to  their  school, 
for,    nowadays,    rules    are    not    made    without    good 
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reason.  If  you  don't  see  the  reason  now,  you  will 
before  you  are  much  older.  When,  therefore,  you 
have  got  some  tiresome  duty  to  do,  don't  growl  in  a 
churlish  tone.  Say  to  yourself,  "  though  it  may  be  a 
bother,  I  am  the  better  for  this,  it  will  stiffen  and 
toughen  me,"  and  go  about  it  in  a  cheery  spirit  of 
perseverance.  But  the  fact  is  we  all  like  our  own 
way,  don't  we  ?  and  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  school 
life  is  that  we  can't  always  get  it.  If  we  did,  how 
disagreeable  we  should  be  !  We  should  be  sulky  and 
ill-tempered  if  we  were  bidden  to  do  something  we 
disliked.  We  have  all  known  boys — spoilt  little  boys 
— like  that,  and  very  unpleasant  they  were. 

But  you  will  not  always  be  a  Page  ;  you  must  soon 
leave  your  Preparatory  School  and  go  to  your  Public 
School,  and  then  you  will  become  what  they  called,  in 
days  of  Chivalry,  a  Squire.  It  is  a  solemn  moment 
when  a  boy  first  enters  the  larger  world  of  a  Public 
School,  a  moment — if  ever  in  your  life — when  you 
must  go  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  God,  with  all 
your  heart,  to  bless  you,  and  to  make  you  a  worthy 
member  of  it,  that  you  may  serve  it  faithfully  to  the 
best  of  your  power,  and  never^  by  any  act  of  yours, 
bring  a  stain  on  its  good  name  or  your  own. 

And  we  who,  like  myself,  watch  you  as  you  come 
to  us  term  by  term,  join  our  prayers  to  yours,  and  are 
more  anxious  than  perhaps  you  can  guess  to  help  you, 
and  to  be,  if  you  will  let  us,  your  friends.  And  yet 
remember  this,  much  as  we  may  be  able,  by  God's 
goodness,  to  do  for  you,  you  can  and  you  must  do  far 
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more  for  yourselves.  This  is  the  solemn  responsibility, 
this  the  high  privilege,  this  the  chief  virtue  of  Public 
School  life.  It  is  why  your  father  and  mother  send 
you  there.  It  will  teach  you,  as  we  say,  to  swim 
without  corks,  and  to  hold  your  own  without  assistance. 
And  just  as  a  Squire,  after  learning  the  virtues  of 
Courtesy,  Modesty  and  Obedience,  was  trained  in 
manly  exercises  to  ride,  and  tilt,  and  follow  his  lord 
to  battle,  so  you  will  learn  in  school  games — in  the 
cricket  and  football  field — more  and  more  of  the  great 
virtues  of  youth,  Courage  and  Honour ;  never  to 
flinch  from  danger,  or  whimper  at  pain  ;  to  work  for 
your  side  and  not  for  yourself  ;  to  nurse  no  grudge  or 
jealousy  when  you  are  beaten  ;  to  play  the  game  fairly, 
never  to  do  friend  or  foe  a  mean  or  petty  trick.  Such 
courage  and  such  honour  you  will  learn,  as  you  have 
begun  to  learn  them  here,  in  the  glorious  rivalry  of 
games. 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  harder  kind  of  courage 
and  honour  than  this.  You  must  learn  to  say  No, 
when  it  is  popular  and  easy  to  say  Yes  ;  you  must  be 
brave  enough  to  be  above  telling  a  lie  when  a  lie 
seems  a  short  cut  out  of  a  difficulty.  Remember  how 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  wTOte  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  one  of 
the  most  knightly  men  that  ever  lived,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  at  Shrewsbury  School.  "  Above  all,"  he 
said,  "  tell  no  untruth,  no,  not  in  trifles,  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to 
be  accounted  a  //^r."  And  stick  to  two  things — stick 
to  your  friends,  and  stick  to  your  promises.     Don't 
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cut  a  friend,  nor,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  break  a 
promise.  You  must  hate  uncleanness  in  all  its  ugly 
shapes  ;  you  must  help  whom  you  can,  the  weak  and 
defenceless  ;  and  when  disappointment  and  trouble 
comes,  as  it  assuredly  will,  your  must  bear  it  cheer- 
fully like  a  man.  I  always  like  those  lines  of 
Thackeray  : 

Come  wealth  or  woe,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize, 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  I  have  not  chosen 
a  text,  so  I  will  give  you  one,  and  you  will  soon  see 
why  I  have  chosen  it.  It  shall  be  the  6th  verse  of  the 
44th  Psalm. 

"  Through  Thee  will  we  overthrow  our  enemies, 
and  in  Thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise 
up  against  us." 

And  now  picture  to  yourselves  a  scene  in  the  days 
of  Chivalry.  It  is  a  Chapel  of  some  Feudal  Castle,  as 
beautiful  as  your  own  here.  Knights  and  ladies  fill 
the  stalls  on  either  side  ;  on  the  altar  steps  stands 
a  Priest.  Presently  a  young  man  enters.  He  is  a 
young  Knight,  who  has  come  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  service  of  God  before  going  out  into  the  world. 
He  has  spent  all  the  previous  night  awake  and  fasting, 
in   prayer   by  himself     When  morning  dawned,  he 
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confessed  his  sins  and  took  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  now  he  comes  clad  in  a  white  cloak,  as  a  token 
of  purity,  and  a  red  doublet  to  show  that  he  is  ready 
to  shed  his  blood  for  the  Faith.  He  walks  up  to  the 
Priest,  and  hands  him  his  sword,  which  the  Priest 
takes  and  lays  upon  the  altar.  The  knights  and 
ladies  then  come  and  array  him  in  his  armour  ;  and, 
kneeling  before  his  godfather,  he  is  dubbed  a  tioie 
knight  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George.  Mean- 
while the  44th  Psalm  was  sung,  from  which  I  took 
my  text,  and  then,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
knight  passed  out,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away. 

It  was  a  beautiful  service,  wasn't  it  ?  A  sort  of 
parable  full  of  deep  meaning  ;  and  though  we  have 
nothing  like  it  nowadays,  yet  the  spirit  of  it  is  not 
dead,  for  there  is  many  a  young  man  at  this  moment 
who,  on  leaving  his  Public  School,  will  vow,  like  that 
young  Knight,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of 
God — it  may  be  in  the  Church  or  the  Army,  it  may 
be  in  a  far  country  away  from  home.  And  so  I  trust 
it  will  be  with  you,  and  that  you,  too,  \v)\&n  your  time 
comes,  will  resolve  to  be,  by  God's  help,  a  man  of 
knightly  conduct,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

And  the  old  stories  of  gallant  knights,  which  we 
still  love  to  read,  were  written,  I  think,  for  our  learn- 
ing. There  is  not  only  poetry  and  interest  in  them, 
but  there  is  something  inspiring  and  helpful  too.  Are 
you  ever,  for  instance,  tempted  to  stray  from  the  path 
oi  purity  1     Then  think  of  Sir  Galahad,  that  Knight 
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whose  picture  greets  you  every  day  as  you  leave  this 
Chapel. 

Whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  his  heart  was  pure. 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  forgive  ?  Then  recall  that 
touching  legend  of  the  knight  who  might  have  killed 
his  enemy,  but  forgave  him,  and  went  and  knelt  before 
the  Crucifix,  and  how,  it  is  said,  that  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Crucifix  bent  miraculously  over  him 
as  he  knelt,  and  printed  a  kiss— a  kiss  of  approval — 
upon  his  forehead. 

Or,  again,  it  may  happen  to  some  of  you  who 
become  soldiers  to  have  to  sacrifice  your  home, 
and  leave  those  you  love  most  dearly,  on  foreign 
service,  as  many  a  young  officer  has  done  this  very 
year.  If  so,  think  of  that  old  Spanish  Knight  who 
was  holding  a  fortress  for  his  king  against  the  infidels. 
They  summoned  him  to  surrender,  and  he  refused  ;  so 
they  took  his  son,  whom  they  had  captured,  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  yield.  But  the  old 
noble  took  his  dagger  and  flung  it  over  the  wall  to 
the  foe,  bidding  them  to  kill  his  son  with  it,  "  for 
king,"  ^  he  cried,  "  is  more  than  kin,"  and  these  words 
still  remain  the  motto  of  one  of  the  proudest  families 
of  Spain. 

It  is   a  grim  story,  and  belongs  to  a  fiercer  age 

than  ours  ;  but  there  is  a  ring  of  fine  patriotism  about 

it,  the  sort  of  patriotism  which  animated  our  gallant 

1   "  Mas  pesa  el  Rey  que  la  sangre." 
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old  General  the  other  day,  who,  putting  aside  his 
private  grief  for  the  death  of  his  only  son,  went  off 
to  the  war  at  the  bidding  of  his  Queen,  and  has  led 
our  troops  to  sorely  needed  victory. 

But  besides  Purity,  Forgiveness  and  Loyalty,  a 
true  knight  had  to  practise  Courtesy,  especially  to 
women,  for  they  needed  protection,  and  were  the 
fountain  of  honour  ;  and  so  when  Louis  IL  founded 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  he  bade  his  knights 
honour  all  women,  because,  as  he  said,  from  them, 
after  God,  comes  all  the  honour  that  men  can  acquire. 
And  you,  as  you  grow  older,  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  being  chivalrous  to  women.  Some  day  you  will 
learn  that  men  who  are  outwardly  polite  can  treat 
women  with  cowardly  selfishness.  That  is  contempt- 
ible and  unmanly.  Think  of  what  you  owe  to  the 
love  and  tenderness  of  your  own  mother,  and  for  her 
sake  treat  every  woman  with  courtesy  and  respect. 

And  what  a  fine  lesson  in  Humility  we  get  from 
that  beautiful  story  of  the  Black  Prince  after  the 
battle  of  Poictiers.  With  only  8,000  English  he  had, 
you  remember,  defeated  60,000  French.  But  instead 
of  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  we  read  in  the  old 
chronicle  that  "  when  evening  was  come,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  a  supper  in  his  pavilion  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  Prince  himself  served  the  King's 
table  as  well  as  the  others  with  every  mark  of  humility, 
and  would  not  sit  down  at  it,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties 
for  him  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  was  not  worthy  of 
such  honour  ;  and  he  added,  with  a  noble  air  :  '  Dear 
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sir,  do  not  make  a  poor  meal  because  the  Almighty 
God  has  not  gratified  your  wishes,  for  you  have  this 
day  acquired  such  high  renown  that  you  have  sur- 
passed all  the  knights  on  your  side.'  " 

In  his  consideration  for  the  wounded  feelings  of 
his  conquered  enemy,  the  Black  Prince  was  a  true 
gentleman  ;  and  his  conduct,  I  will  dare  to  say, 
breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of  our  Master  Christ, 
Who  said,  "  I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth. 
He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the 
younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve." 

And  how  can  I  forget  that  when  you  grow  older 
you  will  be  confirmed,  and  it  will  be  your  high  privi- 
lege to  eat  the  Bread  of  Life  and  drink  the  Cup  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  some  of  us  have  done  this 
very  morning.  Like  the  Knights  of  old,  you  will  go 
in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  for  the  Holy  Grail  was, 
you  know,  the  Cup  which  our  Saviour  had  used  at 
the  Last  Supper.  The  vision  of  the  Grail  was  the 
highest  reward  promised  to  the  pure  and  noble 
Knight,  and  many  a  Knight  went  in  quest  of  it  over 
lake,  and  moorland,  and  forest,  but  only  a  few,  like 
Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percival,  were  found  worthy  of 
that  great  honour,  and  to  them  we  are  told  the 
Heavens  opened,  and  the  Holy  Cup  appeared  and 
descended  in  a  blood-red  glow  upon  them,  sliding 
down  a  ray  of  dazzling  splendour.  And  though  this 
is  only  a  parable,  yet  you  too,  I  cannot  doubt  it,  will 
some  day  have  such  a  Blessed  Vision  when  you  kneel 
at  the  Holy  Table  and  drink  the  Wine  and  eat  the 
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Bread.  The  Heavens  will  open  for  you,  you  will 
seem  to  be  in  the  very  presence-chamber  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  a  gift  of  divine  grace  or  power  will  be 
given  to  you,  to  strengthen,  uplift,  and  purify  you. 

But  all  that  is  in  the  future.     Let  me  come  back 
to  the   lower   ground   of    your    plain    duties    to-day. 
This  is,  you  know,  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  time 
when  we  all  ought  to  make  a  special  effort  to  "  tread 
down"  our  spiritual  enemies — enemies  of  selfishness 
and  idleness,  impurity  and  self-indulgence,  unkindness 
and  untruthfulness — to  make  them,  as  S.  Augustine 
said,  "  a  ladder  on  which  we  may  ascend  to  higher 
things."  '■     They  are  enemies  which  take  a  great  deal 
of  beating  ;  indeed,  they  are  never  really  beaten.     The 
best  we  can  do,  and  that  only  with  God's  help,  is  to 
keep  them  at  bay.     It  is  a  long,  long  fight,  as  long  as 
our  lives.     One  thing  is  quite  certain,  we  cannot  hold 
our  own  by  our  own  strength.     We  must  take  unto 
us  the  whole  armour  of  God — "  the  armour  of  righ- 
teousness on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,"  as  the 
Epistle  of  to-day  says.     It  is  in  this  life-long  struggle 
that  you  must  give  proof  of  your  knightly  training. 
Remember  this,  my  dear  boys,  in  the  days  of  your 
youth  at  school,  and  pray  God  to  make  you  here  and 
hereafter  His  faithful  and  fearless  k7jights  unto  your 

life's  end  : — 

The  foe  is  stern  and  eager, 

The  fight  is  fierce  and  long, 
But  lie  has  made  us  mighty 
And  stronger  than  the  strong. 

'    "  Do  vitiis  nostris  scalam  faciniiis,  si  vitia  ipsa  calcanius. " 
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St.  James's  Day     : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Fourth  Form 
at  Harrow  School. 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  address  a  few  words  to  you 
-*■  this  evening,  and  I  thought  I  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  something  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  Duty.  For  a  sense  of  Duty  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  quahties  of  a  manly  character,  and  surely 
there  are  few  men,  certainly  few  Englishmen,  who  do 
not  recognise  its  supreme  value  and  importance. 

And  to-day,  as  it  happens,  is  the  Saint's  Day  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Apostle  of  Duty.  For  centuries 
past  the  25  th  of  July  has  been  St.  James's  Day  ;  and  in 
the  Collect  which  I  have  just  read  we  have  prayed  that, 
like  him,  we  may,  without  delay,  be  obediejit  to  the  call 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  evermore  be  ready  to  follow 
God's  holy  commandments. 

Now  I  suppose  that  the  commonest  Christian 
names  among  Englishmen  are  James  and  Joh/i,  and 
I  daresay  that  there  are  several,  even  among  the 
small  number  who  are  present  here  to-night,  who 
bear  the  name  of  James.  If  so,  let  them  remember 
that  the  25th  of  July  has  a  special  interest  for  them, 
for  it  is  the  day  of  their  patron  Saint.  And  so  it  will 
not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  if  I  begin  by  telling  you 
something  about  him. 

His  name  is  intertwined  with  the  national  life  and 
history  of  all  Europe.  There  is  hardly,  I  imagine, 
a  large  town  in  England,  or  on   the  Continent,  which 
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does  not  contain  a  Church  dedicated  to  his  honour. 
In  London  one  of  the  most  famous  streets  is  called 
after  him,  a  street  which  last  year  was  the  centre  of 
all  that  was  most  stately  and  beautiful  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Queen's  procession  ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
that  street  stands  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain  is  called  in  foreign  countries  the 
Court,  not  as  we  might  expect  of  St.  George, 
but  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Cross  the  Channel,  and  you  will  find  him  under 
the  name  of  St.  Jacques,  and  the  typical  name  for  an 
ordinary  Frenchman,  like  John  Bull  with  us,  is 
Jacques  Bonhomme  ;  and  the  Jacobites  of  English 
and  the  Jacobins  of  French  history  are  both  associated 
with  his  name,  for  Jacobus  is  only  the  Latin  version 
of  James. 

But  there  is  one  country  in  Europe  which  has 
adopted  him  as  their  particular  patron  Saint,  just  as  St. 
George  is  the  patron  Saint  of  England,  and  St.  Denis 
of  France.  That  is  the  nation  of  Spain.  There  he  is 
called  Sant  lago,  and  Santiago  is  not  an  uncommon 
name  of  towns  in  the  Spanish  possessions.  And  one 
such  town,  Santiago  in  Cuba,  has,  as  j^ou  all  know, 
been  this  summer  the  object  of  anxious  attention 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
interesting  legend  (for  it  is  but  a  legend)  which 
explains  how  this  Apostle  became  the  patron  Saint  of 
Spain.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Spaniards  were  fight- 
ing for  dear  life  against  the  Moors.  These  Moors, 
you  may  perhaps  remember,  were  Mahometans,  and 
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it  seemed  as  if  the  cause  of  the  Christians  was 
doomed  to  inevitable  defeat  and  destruction.  Again 
and  again  the  Christian  armies  were  repulsed.  But 
one  night,  after  a  crushing  defeat,  it  is  said  that 
Ramirez,  the  King  of  Spain,  retired  to  his  tent,  flung 
himself  on  his  couch  in  despair,  and  fell  asleep.  In 
his  sleep  he  had  a  glorious  vision  of  St.  James,  who 
promised  him  victory  if  he  would  venture  on  one 
more  battle  with  the  floors.  Inspired  by  the  vision, 
he  summoned  his  troops.  They  rushed  into  the  fight. 
And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Suddenly,  it  is 
said,  a  rider  appeared  on  a  snow-white  charger, 
clothed  like  a  pilgrim  with  staff  and  sandal  and  scallop 
shell,  waving  a  white  banner.  The  Christians  at 
once  recognised  St.  James.  ''  Sant  lago  !  Sant  lago  !  " 
they  cried,  and  the  Moors  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
60,000  dead  on  the  field,  and  "  Sant  lago  ! "  has  ever 
since  then  been  the  battle-cry  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  the  nation  in  gratitude  adopted  him  as  their 
patron  Saint.  And  to  this  very  day,  thousands  of 
devout  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  the  holy  shrine  of 
Sant  lago  di  Compostella,  where  St.  James's  body  is 
believed  to  be  buried,  in  the  full  belief  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  pilgrimage,  their  diseases  will  be  healed  and 
their  sins  forgiven. 

But  all  this,  you  will  say,  and  say  rightly,  is  mere 
legend  and  little  more.  Let  us  then  turn  for  a 
moment  to  our  Bibles,  and  see  what  we  are  told  of 
him  there. 

I  will  ask  you  to  imagine   a   beautiful   summer's 
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day  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  great  crowd  on 
the  shore.  Slowly  and  seriously  the  crowd  is  moving 
away  after  listening  to  a  discourse  from  Jesus.  He 
had  been  speaking  to  them  from  one  of  the  boats,  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  At  the  close  of  His  discourse 
He  had  bidden  Peter,  the  owner  of  the  boat,  to  put 
out  into  the  deeper  water  and  try  a  cast  with  his  net. 
To  Peter's  amazement  he  secured  an  immense  draught 
of  fish.  Excited  and  delighted,  he  called  out  to  two 
of  his  friends  in  a  neighbouring  boat  to  come  and 
help  him  haul  the  fish  in.  These  two  friends  were 
none  other  than  James  and  John.  They  came  at 
once,  and,  overpowered  by  the  magic  influence  of 
Jesus,  they  forsook  their  home  and  work,  accepted 
Him  without  question  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
followed  him  faithfully  to  their  life's  end. 

In  the  list  of  the  Apostles  you  will  always  find 
James  among  the  first  four,  and  he  and  Peter  and 
John  were  the  only  three  who  had  the  solemn  privi- 
lege of  seeing  our  Saviour's  greatest  glory  in  the 
Transfiguration,  and  His  greatest  agony  in  the 
Garden. 

He  seems,  like  many  other  men  of  noble  character, 
to  have  been  impetuous  and  even  ambitious.  You 
may  remember,  for  instance,  how  he  wished  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  when  they 
rejected  his  Master,  and  again  how  he  and  his  brother 
John  urged  their  mother  Salome  to  intercede  with 
Christ  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  sit  on  His  right 
and  left  hand  on  the  day  of  final  judgment.     On  both 
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occasions  he  met  with  rebuke  from  our  Lord,  and  on 
the  latter  occasion  they  were  plainly  told  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  drink  His  cup,  that  is,  to  suffer  a 
martyr's  death,  like  Him.  But,  just  as  St.  James  was 
obedient  at  the  first  to  his  Master's  call  and  followed 
Him  immediately  without  delay,  so  he  was  obedient 
at  the  last,  and  faced,  without  flinching,  the  sword  of 
Herod.  And  this  is  why  I  have  ventured  to  call  him 
the  Apostle  of  Duty. 

And  now,  having  said  something  of  St.  James's  life 
and  character,  let   me  for   a  very   few  moments   lay 
-before  you  some  thoughts  about  that  virtue  of  Duty 
which  I  have  connected  with  his  name. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  of  living  statesmen  remarked  that  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  good  Englishmen  was  a 
supreme  sense  of  Duty.  I  believe  that  remark  to  be 
true  and  just.  The  very  word  has  something  in  it  to 
stir  the  spirit.  It  is  enshrined  in  some  of  the  most 
heroic  passages  of  our  national  history.  You  recall, 
perhaps,  how  that  lion-hearted  sailor  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  of  the  little  ship  "  Revenge,"  died  saying, 
"  I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to 
do  "  ;  and  how  that  other  great  seaman,  the  darling  of 
the  British  fleet,  Lord  Nelson,  gave  his  sublime 
immortal  signal — a  signal  that  has  never  ceased  to 
echo  in  English  hearts — at  Trafalgar,  and  died  with 
the  word  of  duty  on  his  lips,  "  Thank  God  I  have 
done  my  duty  "  ;  and,  once  again,  recall  the  epitaph  on 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
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our  many    noble  Indian    administrators,    "  Here    lies 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty." 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  the  word 
Duty,  and  all  that  it  conveys,  has  lost  its  charm  for 
men  and  boys. 

And  where  can  we  find  a  better  practice  ground 
for  this  sense  of  Duty  than  in  a  Public  School  ?  It  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  very  essence  of  your  training.  It 
matters  little,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  you 
learn  a  little  more  Euclid  or  a  little  less  Latin  Prose  ;  but 
it  does  matter  everything  whether  your  sense  of  Duty 
is  aroused,  fortified,  and  enlightened.  And,  believe 
me,  a  man  or  a  boy  with  a  generous,  loyal  sense  of 
Duty,  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  beside  whom  the 
grumbling,  grudging,  frivolous,  half-hearted  spirits 
are  little  better  than  worthless  dross.  As  we  grow 
older,  the  path  of  Duty  is  not  always  easy  to  find  ; 
but,  thank  God,  at  School  it  is  generally  as  plain  as  a 
clock.  Your  conscience  tells  you  in  unmistakable 
terms  what  to  do,  and  you  have  only  to  pray  God  to 
help  you  to  do  it  like  a  man.  And  when  the  Devil 
comes  to  you  with  his  stale  and  wicked  whispers,  "  It 
doesn't  matter  this  once,"  "  Why  should  you  try  and 
be  better  than  others?"  "  You  can't  be  found  out,"  I 
beg  you  to  remember  the  true  old  words  :  "  Resist 
the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  and  say,  as 
Christ  Himself  said  :  "Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan." 

Don't  put  off  a  duty.  If  you  have  got  a  thing  to 
do,  do  if  as  soon  as  you  can.  Half  tiie  punishments 
under  which  boys  at  school  groan  are  due  to  neglect 
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of  this.  Our  homely  maxim  says,  "  Duty  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards."  Remember  this  next  time 
when  you  are  tempted,  shall  we  say,  to  go  and  bathe, 
or  to  play,  before  you  have  finished,  perhaps  even 
before  you  have  begun,  your  work  ;  and  difficult  and 
unpleasant  though  it  be,  go  and  get  your  duty  done 
first. 

There   is   a   fine   story  I  was    reading   the   other 
day  of  a  Derbyshire  navvy.     He  was    working  in  a 
coal  mine,  with  a  few   other   men.     The  end  of  the 
-^tunnel  fell  in,  and  they  were,  as  they  thought,  buried 
alive.     They  saw  at  once  that  they  were  all  apparently 
doomed  men.     Then   one   of  them  shouted,  "Well, 
you  chaps,  we  shall  never  get  out  of  this  alive,  and  so 
we  may  as  well  go  on  with  our  bit  while  we  can."     So 
on   they  went,  and  finished  their  work,  till  all  sank 
exhausted   in   the    poisoned    air    and    were   rescued 
twenty-three   hours   after   at   the  point   of  death.     I 
think  you  will   agree  with  me   that  that   navvy  had 
in  him  the  right  spirit  of'  Duty.     For  Duty  requires 
that   we   should   do   our   work  whether  we  are  seen 
or  not,  whether  we  are  praised  or  punished,  simply 
because  it  is  our  duty,  simply  because  we  are  working 
in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  please 
Him. 

But  there  are,  I  know  it  well,  other  and  harder 
forms  of  duty,  besides  doing  our  appointed  tasks. 
That  would  be  a  poor  and  beggarly  view.  We  have, 
each  of  us,  our  special  temptations  to  fight,  and  boys' 
temptations  are  often,  God  knows,  very  sore  to  bear. 
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There  is  a  gang  of  little  devils  round  your  path  every 
day,  the  devil  of  ill-temper,  indolence,  unkindness, 
falsehood,  impurity.  Yes,  boys,  it  is  as  every  man 
who  has  been  at  a  Public  School  knows,  a  hard  and 
wearisome  struggle  to  keep  these  little  devils  at  bay, 
and  we  who  are  older  than  you,  believe  me,  feel  for 
you  with  all  our  hearts,  and  are  very  anxious  to  help 
you  if  you  will  let  us,  and  when  we  can.  But  fight  on, 
fight  on  with  dogged  perseverance.  It  seems  perhaps 
like  rolling  a  stone  for  ever  up  the  hill,  for  ever 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  But  never  lose  heart. 
That  is  the  great  secret. 

And  yet,  you  know,  boys  often  do  lose  heart. 
You  make  perhaps  an  effort,  a  real  effort  to  work 
better,  and  then,  after  all,  you  fail ;  and  what  is 
worse,  you  get  punished  for  your  pains.  Tears  of 
vexation  start  to  your  eyes,  and  you  exclaim  :  "  It's  no 
good  trying,  I  won't  work  any  more "  ;  or  perhaps 
you  try  to  give  up  a  bad  habit,  like  swearing  or 
falsehood,  and  you  slip  back  into  it  again  before  you 
think  ;  or  you  try  to  drive  out  those  bad  thoughts, 
and  they  will  keep  creeping  back  like  the  ugly 
reptiles  that  they  are. 

Well,  whenever  this  happens,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  go  down  on  your  knees,  as  many  a  good  boy 
has  done  before  you,  and  pray  God  with  all  your  soul 
to  save  you  from  this  foolish  and  reckless  despair,  and 
to  give  you  more  faith  and  fresh  courage,  and  to 
forgive  you,  for  what  you  have  done,  for  His  dear  Son's 
sake. 
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And  then  at  last,  I  promise  you,  a  time  will  come 
when  you  will  thank  God  for  the  struggle  to  be  good 
that  you  went  through  in  the  Fourth  Form  at  Harrow, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  many  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, out  of  weakness  you  became  strong,  and  that 
by  Christ's  help  and  His  grace  you  came  out  in  the 
end  more  faithful,  more  trustworthy,  more  courageous, 
purified,  and  fortified,  for  the  larger  duties  of  after 
life. 

Run  the  straight  race  through  God's  good  grace, 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  seek  His  face  ; 

Life  with  its  way  before  you  lies, 

Christ  is  the  path  and  Christ  the  Prize. 

July  25,  1898. 
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We  Can        : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

A   Short   Address    to    the    Members   of  the  Fourth  Form 

at  Harrow. 

T  ET  me  try  to  picture  a  scene  for  you.  It  is  a 
^^  spring  day,  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  a 
group  of  friends  are  walking  along  one  of  the  high 
roads  leading  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  going,  like 
many  others,  to  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  in 
the  Holy  City,  during  the  following  week.  Slightly 
in  front  of  the  rest  walks  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
something  unusual,  almost  alarming,  in  His  aspect, 
and  the  disciples  who  are  following  behind  are 
watching  Him  with  awe  and  wonder.  He  is  evidently 
possessed  and  agitated  by  some  deep  emotion,  some 
inflexible  purpose,  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
His  thoughts  are  not  their  thoughts.  They  do  not 
know  what  He  knows — that  in  a  few  short  days  He, 
their  Lord  and  Master,  whom  they  fondly  dream  is 
destined  to  win  an  earthly  crown,  will  be  tried  like  a 
common  felon  and  nailed  to  the  bitter  cross.  They 
are  thinking  of  a  triumph  and  a  throne,  and  are 
already  discussing  the  honours  which  they  hope  to 
share.  He  is  thinking  of  something  widely  different 
— of  agony,  desertion,  and  death. 

Presently,  two  of  His  disciples — James  and  John 
— step  forward,  with  their  mother,  Salome,  to  ask 
Him  a  question.  Jesus  looks  round  and  says  to  her, 
"What  wilt  thou.'"'  Salome,  who,  like  many  mothers, 
was  ambitious  for  her  sons,  replies,  "  Grant  that  these 
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my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  Thy  left,  in  Thy  kingdom."  The  other 
disciples,  who  overheard  her  words,  are  annoyed  at 
the  request,  which  appears  to  them  pushing  and 
selfish.  Why  should  James  and  John  be  singled  out 
for  special  favour  ?  They  expect  and  hope  that  Jesus 
will  rebuke  them.  Instead  of  which,  He  says  gently, 
but  very  seriously,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Can 
ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of.-*  and  be  baptised 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?"  It  was 
-a  stern  and  searching  challenge,  and  a  coward  would 
'  "have  hesitated  to  meet  it.  But  James  and  John  were 
no  cowards.  They  took  up  the  challenge  at  once, 
and  simply  and  promptly  they  answered  Avvdp.f6a — 
"  We  can."  The  request  may  have  been  selfish,  but 
the  answer  was  brave  ;  and,  what  was  more,  they 
were  destined  to  seal  that  promise  with  their  blood. 

It  is  this  answer — this  one  word  (for  in  the  Greek  it 
is  but  one  word),  Avvdfj.e6a,  "  We  can  " — which  I  wish 
to  consider  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening. 

For  an  answer  like  this  is  a  key  to  character,  and 
shows  of  what  sort  of  stuff  the  men  were  made  who 
gave  it.  You  will  find  as  you  grow  older  that  men 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes—  those  who 
face  difficulty  with  a  can,  and  those  who  face  it  with 
a  can'i.  The  former  are  the  material  from  which 
heroes  are  made  ;  the  latter  may  be  good,  kind  and 
pure,  but  sooner  or  later  they  fall  behind,  and 
become  the  followers,  not  the  leaders,  in  the  work 
of  life. 
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There  is  an  old  Latin  pio\'erli — "  Possunt  quia 
posse  viden/ur^' — "They  can  because  they  think  they 
can."  Nothing  could  be  more  true.  For  let  a  man 
only  believe  he  can  do  a  thing,  and  he  is  already  half- 
way to  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  It  is  the 
half-hearted,  the  faint-hearted  who  fail.  Belief  is  the 
thing  we  want.  "AH  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth."  You  know  this  is  true  in  your  games. 
But  it  is  equally  true  of  every  department  of  life. 
Napoleon  said  that  the  word  "  impossible  "  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  dictionary,  and  the  boy  or  man 
who,  when  duty  calls  him,  can  answer  calmly  and 
deliberately,  "  I  can,"  is  the  one  who  not  only  deserves 
but  commands  success. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low  "  Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies — "  I  can."' 

You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  old  Greek  fable  of 
Perseus — how,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the  god- 
dess Athene  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  showed 
him  the  hideous  head  of  the  Gorgon  writhing  with 
snakes.  "  Can  you,"  she  asked  him,  "  face  this 
wicked  monster,  and  will  you  some  day  try  to  slay 
it  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  ;  if  thou  wilt  help  me,  I 
can."  And  though  Athene  told  him  of  all  the  long 
journey,  and  all  the  terrible  perils  in  the  way,  he  did 
not  shrink  or  falter,  but  when  he  came  to  be  a  man 
he  nobly  fulfilled  his  resolution  and  promise.  And 
this  is  only  an  allegory.     It   means,  that  if  a  man  or 
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boy  has  sufificient  will  and  determination,  there  is  no 
danger,  no  difficulty,  no  temptation,  which  he  may 
not  overcome  by  the  assistance  of  divine  support. 
Pray,  every  one  of  you,  for  God's  best  gift  of  a  strong 
will.  It  is  worth,  believe  me,  all  the  knowledge, 
wealth,  and  popularity  in  the  world. 

Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  you  and  I 
are  called  on  in  our  daily  school  life  to  act  the  hero 
or  the  martyr  on  the  grander  scale.  Our  life  is  cast 
in  quiet  ways.  And  yet,  as  surely  as  our  Lord  asked 
James  and  John,  so  He  asks  each  one  of  us,  "  Can 
you  drink  of  My  cup  ?  Can  you  be  baptised  with  My 
baptism  ? " 

What,  then,  is  this  cup,  what  is  this  baptism,  in 
your  school  life  here  at  Harrow  ?  For  if  we  dare  not 
share  it,  we  cannot  be  called  His  disciples.  "  No 
pain,  no  gain."  "  No  sweat,  no  sweet."  So  ran  the 
old  sayings,  and  if  we  cannot  bear  His  Cross,  most 
assuredly  we  shall  not  deserve  His  Crown.  Let  me, 
then,  take  a  few  homely  instances  to  show  what  I 
think  is  the  meaning  of  Christ's  question  here  at 
Harrow  for  you. 

You  are,  let  us  suppose,  in  your  house  with  three 
or  four  other  boys.  You  have  all  been  talking  to- 
gether about  your  games,  when  suddenly  the  con- 
versation takes  a  bad  turn,  and  something  is  said, 
perhaps  in  jest,  which  is  coarse  or  irreverent.  The 
speaker  is  an  influential  boy,  and  you  are  rather 
proud  to  claim  his  acquaintance.  It  would  be  easy 
for  you  to  join  in  the  laugh  ;  it  will  please  him,  it  will 
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show  that  you  are  as  "  knowing  "  as  the  rest.  There 
is  the  temptation — it  is  a  very  common  one  ;  but  the 
question  is,  can  you  resist  it  ?  Can  you  refuse  the 
expected  smile  ?  Can  you  sacrifice  the  cheap  popu- 
larity? Can  you  boldly  say  "Shut  up"?  Can  you 
walk  quietly  out  of  the  room  ?  Can  you  ?  Very  well, 
then,  if  so,  you  can  drink  the  cup  of  Christ. 

Do  you  think  this  is  asking  too  much  of  you  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,  then,  a  story— it  is  a  well-known  one,  but 
it  will  bear  repetition— of  an  Eton  boy.  He  was  in 
the  cricket  eleven  at  Eton,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  it 
was  the  custom  then,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
dinner  given  by  the  cricket  eleven  and  the  eight  of 
the  boats,  for  coarse  and  offensive  songs  to  be  sung. 
Patteson  (for  that  was  the  boy's  name)  said,  if  he  was 
present,  those  songs  should  not  be  sung.  He  went  to 
the  supper  as  usual,  and  a  boy  got  up  and  began  to 
sing  something  objectionable.  Patteson  called  out  : 
"  If  that  does  not  stop,  I  shall  leave  the  room  "  ;  and  as 
no  notice  was  taken,  he  walked  away.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  that  he 
lost  some  of  his  popularity  ;  but  the  protest  was 
successful,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  practice  has 
never,  from  that  day  to  this,  been  revived.  Some 
thirty  years  later  Patteson,  who  had  learnt  to  drink 
the  cup  of  Christ  at  school,  became  a  bishop— a 
missionary  bishop— and  met  a  martyr's  death  in  the 
far  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  loyal  servant  of  his 
Master  to  the  last. 

Or,  again— to  take   another   instance — you    have 
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been  playing  a  game,  and  you  have  come  back  in  a 
hurry  rather  late.  You  have  an  exercise  to  show  up, 
and  you  have  not  left  yourself  time  to  finish  it. 
Another  boy  in  the  house  has  already  done  his,  and 
the  work  lies  there  on  the  table  before  your  eyes. 
You  are  tempted  to  take  it  and  copy  it.  It  will  save 
you  from  punishment.  No  one  will  be  the  wiser — 
except  God,  and  for  the  moment  you  forget  that. 
Other  boys  have  often  done  it.  Perhaps  your  friend 
offers  to  lend  it  you,  and  would  think  you  some- 
thing of  a  prig  and  simpleton  to  say  no.  Can  you 
reject  the  temptation  and  refuse  to  look  at  it  ?  Can 
you  show  up  your  exercise  unfinished  and  bear  the 
punishment  it  involves?  Can  you?  If  so,  you  can 
drink  the  cup  of  Christ.  * 

Or,  once  more,  we  will  say  that  you  are  waiting 
with  your  form  for  a  master  outside  the  form-room 
door.  While  you  wait,  an  unpopular  and  helpless 
boy  is  being  teased  and  pestered.  I  daresay  his 
appearance  is  odd,  and  he  is  sensitive  and  excitable 
and  easily  provoked.  You  are  tempted  to  join  with 
the  rest  and  add  one  more  jest  at  his  expense.  It 
will,  perhaps,  sting  him  to  the  quick,  and  make  the 
tears  start  to  his  eyes  ;  but  you  will  earn  a  laugh  and 
get  the  credit  of  being  thought  amusing.  Can  you 
check  that  jest  ?  Can  you  speak  up  in  defence  of  the 
weaker  side?  Can  you  take  his  part  and  protect 
him  ?  Can  you  do  more  ?  Can  you  take  the  trouble, 
when  the  rest  are  gone,  to  say  that  you  are  sorry  for 
him,  and   give  him  a   word   of  encouragement   and 


sympathy?     Can  you  ?     If  so,  you  can  drink  the  cup 
of  Christ. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 
They  are  slaves  wlio  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three, 

I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  life  of  a 
boy  at  a  public  school  is  one  long  round  of  unbroken 
pleasure.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake. 
You  are  not  all — you  are  not  any  of  you— always 
happy.  You  have  every  now  and  then  a  cup  of 
bitterness  to  drink.  You  may  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  your  best  friend,  and  you  find  it  hard,  almost 
impossible,  to  forgive.  You  are  too  proud  to  make 
the  first  apology  :  he  would  think  he  had  gained  his 
point  ;  and  so  bad  blood  gets  worse,  and  soon  you 
are  barely  on  speaking  terms.  You  have  been 
trying  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  break  off  some  bad 
habit  which  is  growing  on  you  like  a  creeper  on  a 
tree — to  give  up  swearing,  perhaps ;  to  say  your 
prayers  more  regularly— and  then  someone  says,  with 
a  sneer,  that  you  are  turning  "  pi."  You  know  how 
the  sneer  tells.  Or  perhaps  you  have  been  idle,  and 
you  determine  to  make  a  fresh  start.  You  prepare 
your  work  carefully,  but  when  you  are  put  on  to 
construe  your  memory  fails  ;  you  get  turned,  and 
your  master  thinks  you  still  idle,  and  will  not  believe 
that  you  have  tried. 

Such  are  some  of  your  common  trials.     They  may 
make  you  very  unhappy,  but  they  are  God's  way  of 
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testing  you.  Can  you,  He  seems  to  say,  do  this  and 
that  for  Me  ?  Can  you  give  up  that  bad  habit,  can 
you  bear  ridicule,  can  you  do  your  duty  patiently  in 
spite  of  failure  ?  Oh  !  answer  boldly,  "  Yes — with 
Thy  help  we  can."  Never  give  up  hope.  Fight  on 
and  on.  Despair  is  the  devil's  triumph.  When  he 
sees  you  throw  up  your  hands  and  give  way,  he 
chuckles  ;  for  he  knows  that  you  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
at  his  mercy. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and  these  trials  are,  indeed,  the  hammer 
strokes  which  harden  the  metal  of  your  character. 
Shirk  and  evade  them,  and  you  will  never  be  a  strong 
and  useful  man.  Bear  them,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
tackle  other  and  fiercer  temptations  in  the  larger 
battle  of  life — to  be  brave  and  pure  in  your  regiment, 
honest  in  business,  valiant  and  self-denying  in  the 
Church. 

But  more  than  this  lies  in  this  little  word  Awdfj-eda, 
"  We  can."  For  perhaps,  as  you  grow  older,  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  fill  some  high  office  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Will  you,  then,  at  that  critical 
moment,  prove  worthy  of  the  opportunity,  or  will  you 
let  false  modesty,  indolence,  or  nervousness,  tempt 
you  to  decline  it,  and  let  the  chance  slip  by  which 
God  has  given  you  of  useful  service  ?  Will  you  be 
one  of  those  contemptible  people  who  say,  "  No, 
thank  you,  it  isn't  good  enough,"  or,  "  No,  I'm  afraid 
of  what  others  would  think  or  say  of  me  "  ?  Will  you 
not  rather  rise  to  the  occasion,  in  a  spirit  of  alacrity, 
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and  say,  "  Yes,  I  can.  I  will  not  be  content  to  lag  in 
the  poor-spirited  ruck,  who  die  unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung.  I,  too,  will  take  my  part  in  the  front 
rank,  and  strike  as  stout  a  blow  as  I  can  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right  "  ? 

But  if  you  are  to  give  such  an  answer  as  this  (and 
I  trust  you  will),  remember  that  you  must  give  it  rely- 
ing on  that  strength  which  is  greater  than  your  own. 
If  you  don't,  you  will  be  ambitious  and  selfish,  and  I 
daresay  successful,  and  nothing  better.  Listen  to 
what  Christ  says  :  "Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
It  is  His  strength.  His  spirit,  which  alone  can  give 
the  full  force  and  the  right  direction  to  our  wills. 
With  Him  everything,  without  Him  nothing.  "  I 
can,"  said  St.  Paul  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm, 
"  I  can  do  all  things,"  but  then  he  is  careful  to  add, 
"  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  There  is 
the  secret,  that  is  the  only  talisman  of  true  success. 
Let  us,  then,  pray  to  Him  morning  by  morning,  even- 
ing by  evening,  to  give  us  His  help. 

Be  Thou  our  guard  on  peril's  brink, 

Be  Thou  our  guide  through  weal  and  woe, 
And  make  us  of  Thy  cup  to  drink, 

And  teach  us  in  Thy  path  to  go. 
For  what  is  earthly  shame  or  loss  ? 

His  promises  are  still  our  own  ; 
The  feeblest  frame  can  bear  His  Cross, 

The  lowliest  spirit  share  His  throne. 

This,   then,  as   I    understand    it,  is    the    message 
contained  in  the  words  "  We  can."     And  whenever  a 
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fierce  temptation  comes  upon  you,  as  it  will,  perhaps, 
even  to-morrow,  and  you  are  inclined  to  say  to  your- 
self, "  No,  I  can't  face  this  unpopularity  ;  I  can't  do 
this  irksome  duty  ;  I  can't  resist  this  temptation  any 
longer  ;  I  can't  go  on  fighting  any  more,"  then  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Satan's  whispers,  and  answer  boldly  :  "  I 
can." 
1899. 
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Trust  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  School  on  one  of  the  Sundays 
when  the  School  Services  were  held  in  the  Speech  Room. 

"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life." — Rev.  ii.  lo. 

vy^T^HEN  one  of  our  foreign  visitors  comes  to  pay  a 
^^  visit  to  a  public  school  like  Harrow,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  thing  which  chiefly  impresses  and  sur- 
prises him  ?  He  notices,  of  course,  the  variety  of  the 
buildings,  the  charm  of  the  playing-fields,  the  distinc- 
tive dress  of  the  boys,  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  view 
over  London  and  Windsor.  But  the  thing  which 
would  probably  strike  him  most  is  the  completeness  of 
the  trust  which  is  placed  in  the  members  of  the  school. 
It  is,  perhaps,  some  summer  afternoon,  and  he 
asks  you  where  the  boys  are,  and  what  they  are  doing. 
You  are  obliged  to  reply  that,  e.xcept  in  a  very  general 
way,  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  He  will  pro- 
bably make  a  mental  note  that  this  is  a  strange  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  for  the 
truth  is  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  exercise  the 
close  supervision  which  is  customary,  for  instance,  in  a 
French  Lycee.  For  hours  every  day  you  are  trusted 
to  employ  your  time  just  as  you  please,  and  are  left 
practically  to  yourselves.  Indeed,  I  suppose,  when 
you  first  came  from  your  preparatory  school,  "this 
unchartered  freedom  "  was  rather  embarrassing  than 
otherwise,  and  you  hardly  knew  how  to  occupy  your 
time. 
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Now  it  is  this  principle  of  Trust  about  which 
I  should  like  to  speak  a  few  simple  words  to  you  this 
evening.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  mysterious 
thing  it  is  ?  How  it  pervades  and  governs  our  whole 
life?  Trust  is  the  very  condition  of  our  uncertain 
existence.  We  know  so  little  of  the  future,  so  little  of 
one  another,  so  little  of  God,  that  every  day  and  every 
hour  we  are  obliged  to  act  simply,  solely,  almost 
blindly,  on  trust.  And  yet,  though  our  weakness  and 
ignorance  compels  us  to  act  on  trust,  our  strength  is 
made  perfect  by  this  very  weakness.  The  more  we 
__^' trust,  the  stronger  we  are.  No  trust,  no  stiength. 
We  have,  then,  to  learn  to  trust  ourselves,  to  tnlst 
others,  to  trust  God.  Trust  is  the  test  and  touchstone 
of  our  characters,  the  only  key  to  successful  effort,  the 
subtle,  invisible  tie  which  binds  man  to  man,  and  man 
to  God.  The  man  who  cannot  learn  to  trust  and  be 
trusted  is  doomed  to  nonentity  and  failure.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  life. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
Let  us  begin  with  ourselves.  If  we  desire  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  the  world,  we  must  first  acquire  trust 
in  ourselves,  or,  as  we  call  it,  self-confidence.  This  is 
essential.  Of  course,  it  may,  and  often  does,  degene- 
rate into  vanity  and  conceit  ;  but  more  harm,  or,  at 
any  rate,  less  good  is  done  by  indecisive  and  diffident 
people  than  by  those  who  are  rather  ovei^-certain  of 
their  own  powers.  But  self-confidence  implies  self- 
conquest.  We  have  first  to  master  ourselves  to  make 
the  inevitable  ventures.     For  life  is  after  all  nothing 
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but  one  long  series  of  ventures.     That  is  why  we  say 
"  nothing  venture  nothing  have." 

It  is  true  even  in  our  sports  and  games.  You 
cannot  learn  to  skate  if  you  dare  not  risk  an  ugly  fall 
on  the  ice,  or  swim  without  possibly  sinking  with  a 
sputter  and  splash  to  the  bottom,  or  make  runs  if  you 
always  go  with  a  weak-kneed  shiver  to  the  wickets. 
Nor,  again,  can  you  learn  to  speak  in  public  unless 
you  are  willing  to  chance  a  possible  breakdown. 
Every  doctor  will  tell  )Ou  that  health  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  faith,  and  that  half  our  illnesses  are  more 
due  to  lack  of  nerve  and  trust  than  to  anything  else. 
You  cannot  stand  alone  and  discharge  some  disagree- 
able duty  without  risking  the  popularity  which  is  so 
dangerously  dear  to  us  all.  But  once  venture  is 
crowned  with  success,  what  a  lift  it  gives  us  !  Men 
are  positively  transformed,  they  feel  capable  of  any- 
thing. Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  "  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

But  we  must  learn  to  stand  alone,  we  must  win 
our  spurs  by  our  own  efforts. 

We  all  remember  how  Edward  III.  left  the 
gallant  Black  Prince  to  win  confidence  in  himself 
at  Cregy,  and  how,  when  Lord  Warwick,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  asked  the  King  to  send  help 
to  his  son,  as  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
Edward's  only  reply  was  :  "  Nay,  tell  him  I  know 
that  he  will  bear  him  like  a  man,"  and  the  famous 
victory  is  a  lasting  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  value 
of  that  act  of  trust. 
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But  we  must  learn  to  trust  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. And  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears.  Indeed, 
the  older  we  grow,  the  harder  it  sometimes  seems, 
for  our  trust  is  so  often  betrayed  or  disappointed  that 
we  are  tempted  to  sink  into  that  most  miserable  of 
heresies,  distrust  in  human  nature,  and  to  say  in 
our  haste  :  "All  men  are  liars  ;  I  will  never  trust  any- 
one any  more." 

And  yet,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  this  :  If  you  want  to  call  out  the  best 
_quality  of  a  man — trust  him.  If  he  is  worth  his 
salt,  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion  ;  even  if  he  is  not, 
he  will  often  be  shamed  into  a  higher  sense  of  his 
duty. 

When  you  grow  older  and  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  authority,  you  will  find  that  Trust  is  not  only  the 
best  but  the  wisest  policy  towards  your  subordinates. 
If  you  distrust  them,  they  will  only  try  to  do  just 
enough  to  escape  your  blame,  instead  of  doing  their 
full  duty.  Give  a  generous  measure  of  confidence, 
and  you  will  surely  reap  your  reward.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  a  worldly-wise  motive.  Trustfulness  is  more 
than  this,  it  is  a  duty  ;  it  may  almost  be  ranked  with 
the  great  Christian  graces.  You  know  that  it  was 
specially  blessed  by  our  Saviour  Himself  Why  did 
he  say  of  little  children,  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  !  "  For  other  reasons,  no  doubt  ;  but  chiefly, 
I  think,  because  they  are  so  trustful.  They  believe 
everything  we  say  ;  they  do  not  know  what  suspicion 
means,  as  they  have  never  had  any  reason  to  suspect. 
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Keep,  I  beg  you,  as  long  as  you  can,  a  generous 
trust  in  human  nature.  It  is  ever  the  mark  of  the 
kindest  and  noblest  souls.  The  more  you  believe  in 
others,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  you  and  for  them. 
Think  the  best  of  other  people,  and  always  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  judging  their  motives. 
You  need  not  despair  of  anyone,  for  men  are  gener- 
ally not  nearly  so  black  as  we  paint  them.  How 
repeatedly  we  are  surprised  at  finding  that  a  man  or 
a  boy  whose  good  name  has  been  tainted  by  gossip 
and  scandal  is,  after  all,  when  we  get  to  know  him, 
far  better  than  we  thought.  Every  now  and  then,  of 
course,  we  come  across  some  poor  foxy  soul  who  says 
one  thing  to  your  face  and  another  behind  your  back, 
and  who  misuses  with  a  chuckle  the  trust  you  repose  in 
him.  But  such  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  are  barely 
worth  considering.  They  are  soon  found  out,  and 
treated  with  the  repugnance  and  contempt  they  deserve. 

No  ;  suspicion  and  distrust  are  the  mark  of  little 
minds.  They  ruftie  our  relations  with  one  another, 
and  breed  a  sense  of  irritation  and  unrest,  which 
prevents  our  working  cordially  together.  In  a  com- 
munity like  ours  they  are  absolutely  fatal.  Anyone 
who  by  double-dealing  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  trust 
one  another,  is  like  a  man  who  drops  grit  into  a 
machine,  and  is  little  better  than  a  traitor  in  our 
camp.  He  can  undo  in  a  day  the  work  of  years,  and 
no  words  are  too  severe  for  such  disloyalty.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  boys  fully  realise  how  deeply 
we  as  masters  value,  for  the  sake  of  the  School,  your 
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confidence  in  us  (for  you  do  have  to  trust  us  a  good 
deal  in  many  ways),  and  how  we  rejoice  when  we  feel 
that  we  can  place  our  full  trust  in  you,  for  this  is  the 
essence,  the  mainstay,  and  the  glory  of  public  school 
life.  Don't  believe  those  who  would  seek  to  revive 
that  stupid  and  exploded  idea  that  we  are  divided 
into  two  opposite  camps.  It  is  a  lie,  and  a  mischievous 
lie.     Our  interests  and  objects  are  one  and  the  same. 

Never  forget  this,  we  are  all  of  us,  masters  and 
boys  alike,  _/^//6'w-workers  in  a  common  cause — the 
highest  welfare  of  the  School.  Its  character  and 
traditions  are  for  the  moment  in  our  keeping.  It  is  a 
solemn  responsibility — every  one  in  this  room,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  shares  it.  But  if  we  trust 
one  another,  the  task  becomes  more  a  pleasure  than 
a  burden,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  School — in  house, 
and  form,  and  field — can  never  go  far  astray. 

The  answer,  then,  to  those  who  ask  us  why  you  are 
trusted  with  such  a  full  measure  of  liberty,  is  that  we 
believe  in  it,  because  experience  proves  that  it  suc- 
ceeds. It  is  the  only  way  of  training  men  of  spirit, 
mettle,  and  resource.  Some  good  folks  sigh  over  the 
dangers  of  public  school  life,  and  shrink  from  trusting 
you  in  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  temptation. 
Surely  these  temptations  are  the  very  source  of  your 
strength.  Some  of  you,  more's  the  pity,  are  weak, 
and  there  will  be  a  few  tragic  failures  ;  but  most  of 
you,  by  your  own  good  wills,  and  still  more  by  the 
grace  of  God,  can  and  do  surmount  them  all,  and  are 
all  the  stronger  for  the  conflict. 
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England  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  Trust. 
The  old  Roman .  maxim  was  Divide  ct  impera. 
Ours  has  been  rather  Fide  et  impera.  This  surely 
has  been  the  secret  of  our  successful  government  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  trusted  our  people  with 
a  "  freedom  broadening  slowly  down,"  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  repent  it. 

It  is  this  which  has  spared  us  from  the  convulsion 
of  violent  revolution.  It  was  this  and  nothing  else 
which  induced  50,000  of  our  kinsfolk  to  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  two  years  ago.  It  is  this  which 
binds  our  Colonies  to  the  mother- country  with  ties, 
as,  you  will  remember,  one  of  our  greatest  orators 
has  said,  "  with  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as 
strong  as  links  of  iron." 

What  a  widely  different  picture  is  offered  by  the 
history  of  Greece  !  It  was  when  she  was  fast  losing 
her  ancient  spirit  and  power  that  the  greatest  of  her 
orators  rose  up  and  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  an-to-rm 
— Distrust,  was  the  panacea  for  Liberty  and  good  order. 
Never  was  there  a  more  fatal  error,  and  dearly 
did  Greece  pay  for  it  by  the  extinction  of  her  inde- 
pendence for  nearly  2,000  years. 

The  time  may  come  when  some  of  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Colonies,  and  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
nations  of  an  alien  race.  Remember  how  large  a 
part  Trust  has  always  played  in  the  history  of  our 
Empire.  Not  once  or  twice  has  a  bold,  almost  an  over- 
weening, confidence  been  the  passport  to  the  loyalty 
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of  a  barbarous  people.  Think  of  Cecil  Rhodes  sitting 
alone  and  defenceless  in  conference  with  the  Matabele 
warriors  on  the  Matoppo  Hills. 

Read  how  Gordon  dealt  with  the  savage  slave- 
raiders  at  Dara,  how  he  rode  eighty-three  miles  in  a 
day  and  a  half,  and  suddenly  presented  himself 
among  them.  "Imagine  to  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "a 
single  dirty  man  on  a  camel  ornamented  with  flies 
arriving  in  their  midst  all  of  a  sudden.  There  were 
3,000  of  them,  men  and  boys.  I  rode  to  the  tent  in 
the  camp.  The  whole  body  of  the  chiefs  were  dum- 
founded  at  my  coming  among  them.  I  told  them  in 
classic  Arabic  that  I  would  disarm  them  and  break 
them  up.  They  listened  in  silence,  and  went  off  to 
consider  what  I  said.  They  have  just  now  sent  in 
their  submission,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

Or  read  how  that  paladin  of  our  Indian  Empire,  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes,  tells  how  he  went  unscathed  with 
a  mere  handful  of  horsemen,  trusting  to  the  honour  of 
his  Viziree  guide,  right  into  the  very  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  Afghan  tribes.  "  I  pause,"  he  says, 
with  his  usual  modesty,  "  upon  this  trifling  incident 
for  no  foolish  vanity  of  my  own,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  desiring  as  I  earnestly  do,  that  many  a  young 
soldier  will  gather  heart  and  encouragement  for  the 
stormy  lot  before  him.  I  desire  above  all  things  to 
put  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  confidence  in  his  fellow- 
men.  If  there  is  any  lesson  I  have  learnt  from  life,  it 
is  that  human  nature,  black  or  white,  is  better  than 
we  think  it." 
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There  is  a  passage  in  the  "  Odyssey "  of  Homer 
which  I  always  enjoy  reading.  It  is  where  Ulysses 
goes  down  to  the  world  below  to  visit  the  spirits  of 
the  Dead.  And  among  others  he  meets  the  ghost  of 
the  great  Achilles,  who  asks  Ulysses  about  his  son. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  says,  "about  my  noble  son."  And  when 
Ulysses  has  told  him  how  brave  he  is,  and  how  he 
longed  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country  at  Troy,  Achilles,  with  a  proud  smile  of  satis- 
faction on  his  lips,  stalks  away  with  long  strides  down 
the  meadows  of  Asphodel  back  to  the  dim  regions  of 
the  Dead. 

Your  fathers  ask  the  same  sort  of  question  about 
everyone  of  you.  What  is  it  they  want  to  know — 
that  you  are  popular,  that  you  have  got  your  remove, 
that  you  are  successful  in  cricket  and  football .-'  Yes, 
I  daresay  ;  but  beneath  all  this,  what  they  really  want 
to  know  is  something  deeper  :  "  Is  his  character 
sound  ?"  they  will  ask.  "  Can  you  trust  him?"  For 
trustworthiness  is  the  mark  of  personal  merit,  and  is 
of  more  value  than  all  the  gifts  and  graces  in  the 
world.     Wherever  we  find  it,  we  love  and  respect  it. 

Even  in  the  lower  animals  it  appeals  to  us.  How- 
proud  a  dog  is,  for  instance,  when  you  trust  him,  and 
how  often  their  touching  fidelity  is  a  pattern  to  us 
who  are  their  masters. 

As  you  walk  up  that  beautiful  valley  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Snowdon,  you  come  across  a  little  mound 
in  a  field  with  a  fence  about  it  and  crowned  with  a 
group  of  ash  trees.      It  commemorates,  and  has  for 
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ages  commemorated,  the  devotion  of  a  trusty  hound. 
Merely  that  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  stories  more 
affecting  and  famihar  than  that  of  Gelert,  so  precious 
is  the  example  of  trustworthiness  even  in  the  character 
of  a  dog.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  thousands  of 
men  have  been  the  better  for  reading  of  the  sacrifice 
of  that  humble  life  ? 

And  again,  have  you  ever  noticed  how  many  of 
our  ancient  families  bear  a  motto  which  refers  to  this 
virtue  ?  There  are  scores  of  them.  "  Fideliter"  ; 
"  Usque  ad  mortem  fidelis  "  ;  "  Semper  fidelis  "  ; 
"  Fide  et  virtute,"  and  many  another. 

The  very  motto  of  our  school  Founder  contains  it, 
"  Donorum  Dei  dispensatio  fidelis."  It  is  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  yalue  our  ancestors  set  upon  this  quality, 
and  proves  how  they  sought  to  impress  it  on  the 
character  of  their  descendants.  And  so  again,  in  the 
pages  of  Bunyan's  immortal  story,  there  is  no  character 
more  finely  and  lovingly  drawn  than  that  of  Faithful, 
and  some  of  the  noblest  lines  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  are 
in  praise  of  the  faithful  seraph,  Abdiel  : 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he. 

The  method  of  training  character  by  trust  was 
specially  approved  and  consecrated  by  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  Christ  Himself.  In  the  education  of 
His  disciples  His  whole  policy  was  to  train  them 
gradually  to  rely  on  themselves.  You  know  how  He 
sent  them  out  two  and  two,  without  scrip  or  purse  ; 
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how  He  told  them  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  He 
should  go  away  ;  how  His  parables  are  full  of  the 
same    idea  :     "  Let     both    wheat    and    tares     grow 
together  until  the  harvest  "  ;  that  is,  trust  the  good  to 
grow  stronger  by  conflict  with  the  evil.     And  again  : 
"  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required  "  ;  and  yet  again  :  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few   things,    enter   thou   into  the  joy  of  thy    Lord." 
Little  by  little  He  taught  them  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility,  until  at  last  the  fibre  of  their  character 
became  so  strong  that  a  handful   of  fishermen  con- 
verted the  world. 

So  it  is  with  us  all.     God  gives  us  a  body,  mind, 
and  soul  to  use  in  His  service,  and  to  it  He  has  added 
that  wonderful  gift  of  Free  Will.     What  a  stupendous 
act   of    trust    that    is    we    seldom    realise.     He    has 
actually  trusted  us  poor  creatures  of  a  day   with  a 
power  over  which  He  Himself  exercises  no  control. 
We    can,    if    we   like,    defy    Him.      Not    even    God 
Himself  can  force   us   to   obey    Him    if  we    do   not 
choose.     But  He  holds  us  responsible  for  the  use  of 
it.     And  one  day  we  shall  all  have  to  stand  in  His 
presence    to   render    an    account   of    it    before    His 
judgment-seat.     But,  happily,  though  He  has  trusted 
us  with  this  solemn  responsibility,  He  has  given  us 
the   privilege  of  trusting   in    Him.     "  Be    not  afraid, 
only  believe,"  said  Christ.     There  is  an    interesting 
letter  in  Bishop  Westcott's  "  Life,"  in  which  he  tells  how 
he  went  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  his  old  Headmaster, 


the  famous  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
"  People,"  said  the  dying  Bishop,  "  quote  various 
words  of  the  Lord,  as  containing  the  sense  of  the 
Gospel — the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  like  ;  to  me  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel  is  in  simpler  and  shorter  terms  :  '  Be  not 
afraid,  only  believe.'  And  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  as  he  spoke." 

It  is  profoundly  true.  Belief  and  love,  belief, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  love,  were  the  central  points 
of  Christ's  teaching.  What  that  belief  means  you  are, 
I  daresay,  hardly  old  enough  to  understand.  Some- 
times it  comes  home  to  us  when  we  have  done  wrong, 
and  feel  estranged  from  God,  and  our  sins  have  taken 
such  hold  upon  us  that  we  are  scarce  able  to  look  up. 
What  can  we  do  then  but  trust — trust  in  the  redeem- 
ing love  of  our  Saviour,  Who  by  His  death  and 
passion  has  made  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  us  all  ?  Thus  and  thus  alone 
can  we  gain  the  pardon  and  peace  we  need.  And 
depend  upon  it  a  day  will  come  to  you,  as  it  comes  to 
us  all  sooner  or  later,  a  day  of  sorrow,  perhaps,  when 
we  have  lost  our  best  and  dearest,  or  disappointment, 
or  anxiety,  or  loneliness,  or  serious  illness,  struck  down 
with  fever  ;  or,  maybe,  abroad  or  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  as  you  lie  awake,  and  sleep  is  slow  to 
come,  and  all  your  troubles  loom  big  and  black  before 
you,  and  life  seems  almost  more  than  you  can  bear, 
you  will  realise  that  your  only  hope  is  trust  in 
God. 
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But  if  you  throw  yourself  unreservedly  on  His 
Almighty  Love  and  Protection,  and  call  on  Him  for 
help,  a  great  sense  of  solace  will  come  over  you  ;  the 
clouds  will  part  asunder,  and  you  will  feel  as  it  were  a 
hand  of  help  reached  out  to  you  in  the  darkness,  as 
Christ  reached  out  His  hand  to  Peter  on  the  stormy 
waters  of  Galilee,  with  that  tender  but  half- regretful 
rebuke  :  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ? " 

When  necessity  comes  on  thee, 
Hope  and  choice  has  all  foregone  thee, 
Fate  and  force  are  closing  o'er  thee, 
And  but  one  way  stands  before  thee, 
Call  on  Him. 

O  and  if  ihou  dost  not  call, 
Be  but  faithful— that  is  all — 
Go  right  on,  and  close  behind  tliee 
There  will  follow,  there  will  find  thee. 
Help,  sure  help. 

"  Be  thou  faithful."  That  is  the  message  I  would 
leave  with  you  on  this  almost  the  last  time  we  meet 
together  in  this  room  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
specially  with  you  who  in  a  few  short  days  will  leave 
the  School  where  you  have  worked  and  played 
together  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  familiar 
everyday  sights  and  sounds  of  Harrow  life  which  you 
know  so  well,  and  which  will  haunt  your  memory  in 
after  days,  the  ring  of  the  School  Bell,  the  call  of 
"  Boy,"  the  game  in  the  School-yard,  the  loud  echo  of 
the  ball  on  the  racket  court  roof,  the  clang  of  your 
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House-door,  the  "  good-night  "  at  Locking-up,  these 
will  soon  be  things  of  the  past,  and  little  more  ;  but  the 
training  you  have  received  here  will  not  pass  away. 
You  will  go  with  the  hall-mark  of  Harrow  stamped  on 
your  character.  What  is  that  mark  to  be  ?  Pray  God 
that  it  may  be  this  mark  of  faithfulness,  trustworthi- 
ness, that  you  may  be  God-fearing  Enghsh  gentlemen 
whose  honour  no  one  doubts,  not  shallow  or  shifty, 
but  men  who  keep  their  promises  and  stick  to  their 
friends,  who  never  scamp  their  work,  and  who  are 
trusted  implicitly  by  all  who  know  them  because  they 
are  faithful  and  true.  Such  is  our  prayer  for  you,  and 
what  better  message  can  we  give  you  at  parting  to 
guide  and  encourage  you  than  those  sublime  words 
with  which  I  began  : 

"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life." 
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Some  Leaves  from  a  Layman's  Note  Book  : :         : : 

Being   an   Address   to    Candidates   for    Holy    Orders, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

TT  is  with  some  feelings  of  misgiving  that   I  have 
been  induced,  by  the  very  kind   request  of  the 
Bishop,   to   give    a    short    address    to    you   who   are 
Candidates  for  the  coming  Ordination. 

I  must  shelter  myself  under  the  Episcopal  aegis, 
and  I  hope — indeed,  I  feel  sure — that  I  may  claim 
your  indulgence  for  any  mistakes  or  shortcomings  of 
which  I  am  guilty. 

As  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  one 
another  personally,  may  I  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of 
the  Masters  at  Harrow,  that  I  am  a  layman,  and  that 
the  Bishop  has  invited  me  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
capacity,  and  to  call  these  remarks  "  Some  Leaves 
from  a  Layman's  Note  liook  ?  " 

My  only  title  for  undertaking  such  an  unusual  task 
is  that  I  have  always  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
Church  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  that  my 
profession  in  some  respects  resembles  your  own  ;  and 
though  you  are  choosing  the  higher  while  I  am 
pursuing  the  lower  road  of  pastoral  work,  our  course 
proceeds,  so  to  speak,  on  parallel  lines,  and  our  goal 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  same. 

You  will  not  expect  me,  nor  should  I  dare,  to  touch 
upon  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  Clerical  Life,  such  as 
matters  of  Faith  and  Conscience.  I  am  only  going 
to  try  to  tell  you  in  simple  words  what  I  think  are  the 
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prevalent  views  of  the  clerical  profession  entertained 
by  the  ordinary  laymen. 

Now  it  always  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
salutary  things  one  can  do  is  to  strive  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us — not,  of  course,  from  mere  curiosity 
or  self-consciousness,  but  in  order  to  correct  our 
perspective,  reduce  our  self-complacency,  avoid  mis- 
takes, and  so  increase  our  powers  of  helping  others. 
And  I  have  often  amused  myself  by  asking  my 
franker  friends  what  they  really  think  of  School- 
^masters,  and  they  tell  me  much  that  is  good  for  one 
"^' to  hear  :  for  instance,  that  School-masters  are,  as  a 
rule,  rather  self-sufficient,  over-precise  in  manner, 
fond  of  laying  down  the  law,  and  narrowed  by  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  immature  minds  and 
pursuits  of  boyhood. 

In  obedience  then  to  the  Bishop's  behest,  I  will 
try  to  offer  a  friendly  criticism  of  your  profession,  and 
say  what  laymen  like  or  do  not  like  to  see  in  their 
clerical  friends,  and  how  they  are  apt  to  regard 
them. 

Now  the  eye  is  the  primary  source  of  our 
impressions,  and  if  we  could  get  a  child  in  the  street 
to  define  what  a  clergyman  was,  he  would  probably 
say  "  a  man  in  a  black  coat "  ;  and  I  think  we  hardly 
realise  what  a  very  marked  class  the  clergy  must 
always  be,  simply  in  virtue  of  their  costume,  for  they 
are  one  of  the  very  few  classes  who  are  habitually  in 
tiniforin,  and  this  differentiates  them  at  once  from 
their  fellows,  and  produces  various  results  on  various 
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classes  of  people.  To  women,  especially  if  they  have 
ecclesiastical  tastes,  the  uniform  is  a  certificate  of 
blameless  virtue  and  even  of  sanctity.  To  the  baser 
sort,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sort  of  sombre  reproof, 
a  protest  against  pleasant  vices  and  vanities.  Every 
parish  parson  is,  I  believe,  familiar  with  the  low 
character  who  bolts  guiltily  at  his  approach,  and  who 
views  the  clergyman  as  a  species  of  spiritual  police- 
man. It  has  its  effect,  too,  on  ordinary  laymen,  and 
makes  it  rather  difficult  for  them  to  regard  a  clergy- 
man in  exactly  the  same  light  as  other  people.  They 
are  on  their  good  behaviour  in  his  presence,  and 
cannot  avoid  a  little  feeling  of  reserve,  mingled  with 
respect,  for  one  who  has  chosen  an  ideal  of  life  and 
conduct  apart  from  and  superior  to  their  own.  In  a 
word,  a  man's  actual  dress  goes  for  something,  as 
Carlyle  taught  us  years  ago  in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and 
in  the  case  of  the  clergy  produces  very  palpable 
effects. 

But  what  are  the  ciualities  which  laymen  prize 
most  in  the  clergy  ? 

Well,  I  think,  I  should  say  first  and  foremost. 
Reality.  Englishmen  are  proverbially  averse  to 
affectation  in  any  and  every  shape.  A  man  may  be 
eloquent,  brilliant,  and  charming,  but  if  he  is  unreal, 
half  the  good  work  he  can  do  is  discounted  and 
undone  at  once.  And  that  is,  I  suppose,  why  laymen 
are  so  very  sensitive  about  even  such  trivial  things  as 
tricks  of  manner,  tone  of  voice,  dress,  and  general 
bearing — for  tliere  is  a  clerical  bearing,  as  well  as  a 
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soldierly  bearing;  and  a  "clerical  stoop,"  whether 
in  or  out  of  church,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  serious 
drawback. 

If  they  see  a  man  is  anxious  to  create  an  im- 
pression, to  produce  an  effect,  their  backs  are  up  at 
once,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  elements  in  the  clerical  profession  which  are 
calculated  to  draw  a  man  into  conscious  or  un- 
conscious mannerisms.  May  I  give  two  instances  of 
what  I  mean  ?  A  clergyman's  life  is  thrown  so  much 
with  the  sick  and  infirm  that  his  voice,  in  spite  of 
himself,  tends  to  assume  an  over-sympathetic  tone. 
It  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  ill-suited 
to  a  man,  and  almost  gives  an  impression  of  in- 
sincerity. Or,  again,  if  he  associates  himself  with 
some  special  school  of  Churchmanship,  he  is  apt  to 
force  the  note  ;  and  his  attire,  style  of  preaching,  and 
phraseology  are  coloured  and  governed  by  the  fashion 
of  that  school.  How  well,  for  instance,  one  remembers, 
some  years  ago,  the  contagion  of  Liddon's  style  of 
preaching,  and  how  many  a  young  Oxonian  tried  to 
imitate  that  lift  in  the  voice — amounting  almost  to  a 
cry — which  characterised  his  delivery.  In  such  cases 
we  feel  that  the  man  is  not  quite  himself,  and  we  prefer 
the  real  man,  undisguised  by  any  exti-aneous  effect. 

Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  clergymen,  In 
their  very  eftbrts  not  to  seem  discouragingly  pious, 
assume  a  flippant  man-of-the-world  air  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  them.  A  district  visitor  in  a 
fashionable  London  parish  told  me  the  other  day  how 
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annoyed  she  felt  when  one  of  the  curates  boasted  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  could  get  through  an 
evening  service.  No  doubt  the  genial  curate  only 
wanted  to  unbend,  but  he  sacrificed  a  good  deal  of 
influence  in  the  effort.  And  certain  it  is  that  we  are 
alienated  when  we  see  a  clergyman  sinking  into 
secularity,  giving  himself  up  to  sport,  continually 
running  off  to  tennis  parties,  and  even  ready  to  cap 
one  irreverent  story  with  another.  It  is  so  glaringly 
out  of  harmony  with  his  profession.  Happily  such 
types  are  not  common,  and  I  only  mention  them  to 
show  that  laymen  are  really  jealous  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Church. 

Another  quality  which  we  specially  like  to  see  in 
the  clergy  is  Virility.  I  do  not  mean  "  muscular 
Christianity,"  but  rather  a  manly,  direct,  and  in- 
dependent character.  You  know  that  la)men  some- 
times talk  in  their  blunt  and  brutal  way  about  parsons 
as  "a  parcel  of  old  women."  Now,  how  does  this 
come  about  ?  One  reason  is,  I  think,  that  some 
clergy  allow  themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the 
solicitude  of  motherly  bodies,  and  grow  a  little  over- 
thoughtful  of  their  health.  Hence  come  those  com- 
forters, spats,  and  overcoats,  which  we  often  see, 
even  on  warm  days,  and  which  excite  a  good- 
bumoured  smile  from  the  passer-by.  How  we  have 
all  laughed  at  plays  like  the  "  Private  Secretary '"'  and 
"  The  Sorcerer,"  and  none,  I  warrant,  more  heartily 
than  the  clergy  themselves.  Another  reason  is,  I 
think,  the  peculiar  position  of  the  clergy.     They  are. 
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particularly  in  country  parishes,  m  many  \vays  largely 
dependent  upon  the  magnates  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, those  whom  Dean  Hole,  in  his  delightful 
"  Memories,"  calls  Lord  Zeba  and  Squire  Zalmunna  ; 
and  as  the  magnate  is  the  chief  source  of  bounty,  and 
his  house  the  main  social  attraction  of  the  country 
round,  the  clergy  are  tempted  (I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  so)  to  be  somewhat  too  anxious  to 
accept  and  even  court  his  patronage.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  the  tragic  episode  in  Trollope's  "Framley 
Parsonage,"  where  poor  Mark  Roljarts  falls  a  \-ictim 
to  the  society  he  meets  at  Gatherum  Castle,  and 
almost  breaks  his  poor  wife's  heart  by  his  foolish 
ambition  to  mingle  in  fashionable  circles.  I  am  sure 
of  this,  that  a  clergyman  is  much  more  respected  by 
his  parishioners  who  holds  his  own  with  complete 
independence.  For  force  of  character  and  strong 
personality  are  the  surest  foundations  of  trust  and 
respect.     England  loves  a  7nan. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  at  one  of  our  Church 
Congresses,  one  of  the  speakers,  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  Theological  Colleges,  startled  his  audience 
by  remarking,  "To  be  clerically-minded  is  death." 
It  was  rather  a  shrewd  thrust,  but  there  was  some 
truth  in  it.  Clericalism  is  a  real  danger.  It  is  a 
rock  on  which  many  a  man  has  split,  from  Thomas 
,\-Becket  and  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  zealous  young 
Curate  of  to-day.  We  are  all  tempted  to  be  too 
professional  about  our  professions,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  even  for  a  clergyman  to   lose  his  sense  of 
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proportion,  and  to  be  too  clerical.  You  know  the 
sort  of  man  I  mean,  who  thinks  education  worthless 
without  a  "  Church  atmosphere,"  who  takes  much 
delight  in  coloured  stoles  and  other  niceties  of  vest- 
ment and  ritual,  whose  conversation  is  an  echo  of  the 
Church  Press,  who  taxes  the  patience  of  his  congre- 
gation by  the  length  of  his  sei'vices,  and  who  is  so 
absorbed  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  parochial  activities 
that  he  has  no  interest  left  for  the  lives  of  other 
people. 

But,  happily,  such  clericalism  as  I  am  describing 
is  comparatively  harmless,  and  can  never  go  very  far 
in  England.  Our  clergy  cannot  be  a  class  apart. 
They  are,  thank  God,  part  and  parcel  of  us.  It  is 
not  as  it  is  in  France,  where  they  are  regarded  as  a 
danger  to  the  State,  and  where  they  are  severed  from 
domestic  life  by  celibacy,  and  from  civil  life  by  their 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  Pope.  We  prefer  to  regard 
them  rather  as  brothers,  and  it  is  good  for  us  both 
to  leaven  one  another  as  far  as  we  can. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
necessity  of  increased  Learning  among  the  clergy. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  the  Church  is  to 
hold  her  own  in  modern  life,  her  ministers  must  not 
fall  intellectually  below  the  level  of  their  hearers. 
You  remember,  I  dare  say,  how  Chaucer,  in  his 
inimitable  portrait  of  the  "  poor  parson  of  the  town," 
specially  says  that  he  was  "a  learned  man — a  clerke." 
Would  that  this  could  be  said  of  all  his  brethren 
to-day  !     It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  compara- 
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tively  few  of  our  abler  University  men  are  at  present 
disposed  to  take  Orders.  Still  that  need  not  prevent 
those  who  do  from  equipping  themselves  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  Every  clergyman  ought  surely  to  be  in 
some  sense  a  student,  and  he  would  do  well,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  to  set  apart  religiously  one  hour 
every  day,  with  which  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere,  for  definite  study  of  some  kind.  How  else 
can  he  hope  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  intellectual 
thought  of  the  day  ?  Devotional  study  must  always, 
of  course,  and  rightly,  claim  the  first  place.  But 
when  laymen  are  so  eagerly  following  ^ital  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Com- 
position of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Virgin-Birth, 
the  Human  Nature  of  our  Lord,  the  clergy  cannot 
afford  to  lag  behind.  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things,"  who  do  not 
even  know,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of  the  Psalms 
which  they  sing  or  say  every  day  of  their  lives.  We 
cannot  all,  no  doubt,  be  specialists,  but  all  can  make 
themselves  masters  of  some  plot  in  the  field  of  theo- 
logical knowledge. 

And  I  would  venture  to  urge  you  to  keep  a  good 
biography  always  going,  such  as  Sabatier's  "  Life  of 
St.  Francis,"  or  the  lives  of  great  Churchmen,  like 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Tait,  Creighton,  and  Maurice.  They 
help  to  enlarge  our  horizon,  and  to  lift  us  above  the 
petty  commonplaces  of  everyday  life. 

The  last  quality  which  I  wish  to  select  is  what  I 
may  call  Broad  Mindedness.     Not,  of  course,  Broad 
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Churchmanship,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  but 
the  kind  of  character  that  can  survey  everything  from 
a  peaceable,  generous,  and  composed  standpoint, 
with  tact,  balance,  and  good  temper  ;  which  can  see 
a  thing  steadily,  and  see  it  whole,  not  confusing 
details  with  principles,  or  means  with  ends,  not 
wasting  time  in  niggling  criticism,  or  nursing  imagi- 
nary slights,  but  ready  to  see  the  good  in  others' 
schemes,  and  the  truth  in  others'  beliefs,  remember- 
ing that  none  of  us  have  a  monopoly  of  faith  or 
wisdom.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  Collects  we  ask  for  "u  right 
judgment  in  all  things." 

And  what  dare  I  say  on  the  troublous  question  of 
sermons  ?  Well,  first,  I  do  beseech  you  to  train 
yourselves  to  speak  rather  than  read  them.  It  requires 
an  effort,  and  at  first,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  con- 
siderable effort  for  some.  But,  believe  me,  it  is  well 
worth  the  cost,  and  becomes  surprisingly  easier  by 
practice.  I  do  not  mean  on  all  occasions,  for  there  is 
a  real  danger  of  extempore  addresses  growing  thin 
and  vapid.  But  uneducated  congregations,  like  boys  at 
school,  immensely  prefer  the  spoken  to  the  written 
word.  Eye  speaks  to  eye,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  a 
few  short  words,  spoken  with  conviction  from  a  man's 
soul,  go  far  further  than  a  brilliant  discourse  recited 
from  a  manuscript.     How  eternally  true  it  is  that, 

When  all  is  said, 

The  heart  still  over-rules  the  head. 

Read  the  best,  and  only  the  best  sermons  ;  there  is 
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no  lack  of  them — and  a  busy  man  cannot  read  more 
— and  make  them  your  guide  and  model. 

You  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  that  nervousness  is 
sometimes  a  genuine  trial.  We  have  all  to  go  through 
it  at  some  time  or  another  with  what  pluck  and 
perseverance  we  may.  But  remember  that  the  great 
antidote  is  to  forget  oneself  in  the  message  which  one 
has  to  give,  and  to  be  so  possessed  with  it  that  there 
is  no  loophole  for  physical  infirmity.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  John  Bull  in  the  Pew.  He  sits  there  like  a  Judge 
on  the  Bench,  looking  very  wise  and  making  notes 
to  himself,  which  he  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family  at  dinner.  That  is  one  of  the  features  of 
English  life.  But  his  criticism  is  not  generally  worth 
very  much,  for  he  is  apt  to  forget  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  preach  than  to  criticise,  and  he  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  always  be  at  his  best,  and  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  things — health,  mood,  worries — which  may 
often  explain  the  occasional  weakness  of  a  sermon. 

May  I  be  presumptuous  enough  to  add  a  few  brief 
hints  ?  If  you  are  gomg  to  speak  extempore,  remem- 
ber F.  W.  Robertson's  method.  He  first  wrote  his 
sermon  out,  then  made  an  abstract,  and  then  reduced 
it  to  short  notes,  which  he  took  with  him  to  the  pulpit. 
Another  great  preacher  I  know  keeps  half-sheets  of 
paper.  On  each  there  is  a  subject,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  jots  down  on  the  paper  anything  he  comes 
across  which  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand — reflec- 
tions, anecdotes,  illustrations — until  he  has  got  sufficient 
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material  for  his  purpose.  In  any  case,  and  above  all 
things,  take  pains. 

Lastly,  a  few  Don'ts.  Don't  drop  into  the  use  of 
stereotyped  phrases,  as  is  so  distressingly  common  in 
Scotch  Churches.  They  save  trouble,  but  do  no  good. 
Don't  divide  your  congregation  into  sheep  and  goats. 
It  is  an  unscientific  classification,  for  most  of  them  arc 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  Don't  scold  too 
much.  We  cannot  answer  you,  and  three  words  of 
encouragement  go  further  than  twenty  of  rebuke. 
Don't  abuse  gross  sins  before  a  respectable  congrega- 
tion. It  is  waste  of  breath.  Don't  shout  or  thump. 
It  disturbs  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  Don't  alter 
the  accent  of  your  voice  on  entering  the  Church,  or 
read,  as  many  do,  in  a  sad,  regretful,  minor  key.  It  is 
depressing,  and  gives  a  false  idea  of  religion.  Good 
reading  is  rare,  far  rarer  than  it  should  be.  Everyone 
thinks  he  can  read  well,  but  there  are  few  gifts  that 
more  need  and  deserve  cultivation.  And,  finally, 
please  remember  that  even  the  oldest  of  us  are  like 
children,  and  love  to  listen  to  a  pointed  anecdote  or  a 
good  passage  from  poetry.  But  avoid  generalities, 
they  only  send  us  to  sleep  ;  and  a  preacher  to  be 
effective  must,  as  a  rule  be  concrete^  and  should 
illustrate  his  meaning  with  vivid  instances  drawn  from 
the  actual  daily  life  of  his  people. 

A  wit  was  once  asked  what  he  considered  the 
worst  of  all  vices.  He  replied  Advice  ;  and,  if  so,  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  incorrigibly  vicious,  and  I 
deserve    to    suffer    the   Nemesis    which    commonly 
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pursues  the  •'  candid  friend,"  But  I  did  not  see  the 
use  of  telling  you  all  the  nice  things  which  we  feel 
and  say  about  the  clerical  profession.  I  thought  I 
should  be  of  more  service  if  I  repeated  to  your  faces 
some  of  the  criticisms  which  laymen  indulge  in  when 
you  have  left  the  room. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  over  the  secular 
side  of  this  interesting  question,  and  I  should  like, 
before  I  close,  to  pass  for  a  moment  behind  the  Veil 
into  the  inner  Sanctuary  beyond.  For  there  is  one 
essential  quality  of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken, 
which  overshadows  all  the  rest,  and  without  which  a 
man  is  not  justified  in  taking  orders  at  all  :  I  mean, 
of  course,  Spirituality.  And  here  we  tread  "  on  holy 
ground,"  for  who  shall  dare  to  say  of  another  man 
whether  he  is  spiritual  or  not  ?  It  is  an  inner  secret 
of  the  soul  into  which  we  cannot  and  must  not  pry. 
And  yet  (who  will  deny  it  ?),  we  sometimes  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  its  actual  presence,  and  to  see  in  some 
faces  and  to  hear  in  some  voices  something  which 
reveals  to  us  the  very  Spirit  of  God  Himself.  But  as 
a  rule  we  must  be  content  to  leave  this  mystery  alone. 
It  is  a  quality  which  cannot  be  taught,  though  by 
God's  grace  it  may  be  acquired.  Without  it  a 
clerg'yman  may  win  popular  success — but  nothing 
more.  With  it,  he  is  exalted  and  transfigured,  and 
becomes  in  very  truth  a  "  Prophet  of  the  Highest." 

And  now  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  will  begin  your 
first  experience  of  your  new  life,  and  you  will  be 
settling  into  an  unknown  home,  feeling,  perhaps,  rather 
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lonely  and  uncertain  of  yourself,  and  fretting,  it  may 
be,  over  first  mistakes,  feeling  rather  strange  in  your 
new  uniform,  learning  the  names  of  your  parish 
streets,  and  all  their  crowded  inmates,  braving  all 
weathers,  wet  or  fine,  as  you  go  out  at  all  hours  to 
visit  comfortless  garrets  and  squalid  alleys,  but  full  of 
the  new-born  ardour  of  a  young  recruit  eager  to  scale 
the  great,  gloomy  Bastille  of  Indifference  which  frowns 
four-square  in  the  midst  of  every  parish. 

What  a  glorious  career  lies  open  before  you  ! 
May  you  bring  light  and  life  wherever  you  go.  May 
all  "  the  young  children  be  wild  for  to  play  with  you, 
and  all  the  old  sinners  be  wishful  to  pray  with  you." 
May  you  bring  new  hope  to  the  hopeless  drunkard, 
new  encouragement  to  the  penniless  "  hand,"  who 
does  not  know  where  to  look  for  work  or  wage,  new 
comfort  to  the  poor  consumptive  who  is  coughing  his 
life  away,  and  new  faith  to  those  who  are  mourning 
broken-hearted  for  their  best  and  dearest — and  to  all 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  Him,  Who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and,  as  at  this 
time,  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  ! 

December  1904. 
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Hypomone  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

ly  TAIDEN  divine,  before  whose  angel-face 

■^"-^     The  powers  of  darkness  sink  abashed  and  flee, 

Sure  stay  and  solace  of  our  weakling-  race, 

Goddess  of  patience,  blest  Hypomone  ! 

When  thro'  the  maze  of  life  our  way  we  grope 
Perplexed  and  baffled,  lo  we  turn  to  thee, 

And  forward  fare  with  new-begotten  hope. 
Goddess  of  patience,  blest  Hypomone  I 

When  fortune  turns  our  dearest  dreams  to  dust. 
And  dogging  failure  will  not  let  us  be, 

"  Fret  not,"  thou  whisperest,  "  only  wait  and  trust," 
Goddess  of  patience,  blest  Hypomone  I 

When  tied  and  bound  with  misery,  pain,  or  loss, 
Thy  cheering  message  comes  to  set  us  free  ; 

"  Honour  to  him  who  bravely  bears  his  cross," 
Goddess  of  patience,  blest  Hypomone  ! 

Restless  are  we  without  thee  and  unsure. 
So  brief  our  span,  so  prone  to  haste  are  we  ; 

O  teach  us  how  to  wait  and  to  endure, 
Goddess  of  patience,  blest  Hypomone  ! 

Chester,  April  1905. 
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Avete  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : 

An  Ode  of  Welcome 

QHINE  out,  fair  Sun,  to-day  upon  the  Hill  I 
^     Clash,  Bells,  from  yon  grey  Spire, 

And  o'er  the  verdant  shire 
With  jubilant  peal  the  summer  breezes  fill  1 

Deck  out  the  winding  street 

With  fluttering  pennons  gay, 
As  young  and  old  in  thousands  haste  to  greet 

The  King,  the  King, 
The  King  of  England  passing  by  to-day  ! 


See  by  his  side  his  Consort  ever-fair, 

Who,  high  upon  her  Throne, 

Makes  every  heart  her  own 
With  bonds  of  love  and  grace  beyond  compare. 

Hurrah  1  let  all  rejoice 

To  meet  her  on  her  way. 
And  cheer  with  glad  accord  of  heart  and  voice 

The  Queen,  the  Queen, 
The  Queen  of  England  passing  by  to-day  ! 
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From  great  Queen  Bess  we  boast  our  heritage  : 
,,    To-day  by  Edward's  hands 

We  add  to  Lyon's  lands 
The  rich  possession  of  our  later  age. 

And,  where  their  fathers  stood, 

The  sons  in  long  array 
Rise  up  to  hail  with  loyal  Brotherhood 

The  King,  the  Queen, 
The  King  and  Queen  of  England  here  to-day  ! 

June  30,  1905. 
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Touch  and  Go       : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  : : 

T^'HERE'S  an  ugly  corner  that  all  men  know, 
-■■       And  they  give  it  the  name  of  Touch  and  Go  ; 
It  stands  at  the  top  of  Difficult  Street, 
And  just  in  front  of  it  Two  Roads  meet. 

And  cowards  stand  at  the  place  and  muse, 
When  the  choice  is  given  they  will  not  choose  ; 
And,  after  gazing  awhile  in  vain. 
They  turn  down  Difficult  Street  again. 

But  the  brave  man  comes  to  the  comer  dire, 
And  his  heart  is  filled  as  it  were  with  fire, 
And  he  burns  with  ardour  to  dare  the  brunt 
And  read  the  riddle  that  lies  in  front. 

The  choice  is  come  to  him  ;  choose  he  must. 
And  he  takes  it  gladly  in  hope  and  trust. 
Sure  that  the  Hand  that  made  him,  still 
Will  guide  him  aright  through  good  and  ill. 

An  ugly  corner  is  Touch  and  Go, 
But  it  shows  if  a  man  is  a  man  or  no  ; 
And  none  but  a  craven  will  hesitate 
When  one  step  forward  will  fix  his  fate. 

London,  November  ()^  1905. 
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